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THE SCRAPBOOK 


FIFAs New Referee 


T he Scrapbook is willing to wager 
that, until last week, the vast ma¬ 
jority of Americans had never heard 
of FIFA, the governing body of as¬ 
sociation football (soccer), headquar¬ 
tered in Zurich. Among other things, 
FIFA runs the popular World Cup 
tournament every four years; 
perhaps more important, FIFA 
also decides where the World 
Cup tournaments are held. 

On May 27, in a series of 
spectacular raids in Switzerland 
and Florida, the U.S. Depart¬ 
ment of Justice and Swiss police 
rounded up nine FIFA officials 
and five sports marketing execu¬ 
tives (only a few of them Ameri¬ 
cans) and charged them with 
multiple counts of corruption 
and racketeering. Attorney Gen¬ 
eral Loretta Lynch accused FIFA, in 
general, of “rampant, systemic, and 
deep-rooted” corruption, and the ex¬ 
ecutives, in particular, of corruptly 
deciding “who would televise games, 
where the games would be held, and 
who would run the organization over¬ 
seeing organized soccer worldwide.” 

“This is the beginning, not the 
end,” said a U.S. Attorney. 

On the following morning, the 
Washington Post (among many oth¬ 
ers) was ecstatic. “Soccer is a game, 
a beautiful game,” the Post declared, 
“but it isn’t only a game. It is a global 
cultural obsession.” Which may well 
be true, in certain circles and places. 


But that still doesn’t answer The 
Scrapbook’s question: What is the 
interest of the United States govern¬ 
ment in the integrity of soccer? 

So far as The Scrapbook is aware, 
FIFA—the acronym (in French) for 
the International Federation of Asso¬ 


ciation Football—is a private sports 
consortium, and membership in 
FIFA is voluntary. It is not an agency 
of government, nor an American or¬ 
ganization, nor a recipient of Ameri¬ 
can taxpayer funds. The goodness or 
badness of FIFA, in short, is soccer’s 
problem, not Washington’s. 

Now, The Scrapbook has no doubt 
that many of the accusations hurled 
at FIFA—executive greed, rampant 
cronyism, truckling to dictators—are 
true; they have certainly been the sub¬ 
ject of press stories and public com¬ 
plaint for years. And it may well be 
unseemly that countries blessed with 
natural resources and little else (Qatar, 


for example, site of the 2022 World 
Cup) seem to throw their money 
around in Zurich to good effect. But 
how FIFA spends its oil-sheikh in¬ 
come, or grants favors to highest bid¬ 
ders, is a challenge for FIFA and its 
member-nations, not the Department 
of Justice. Cronyism and truck¬ 
ling to dictators are not good 
things; but are they against the 
law, or confined to FIFA? 

Indeed, one telling detail of 
this story has been the near-uni¬ 
versal joy expressed in Europe. 
Our friends across the Atlantic 
are not usually so well disposed 
to extraordinary expansions 
of American jurisdiction; but 
in this case, at least, the cav¬ 
alry is welcome because the 
members of FIFA seem unable 
to govern themselves. 

To which The Scrapbook responds: 
This is not the Second World War. It 
is a management problem for a pri¬ 
vate professional sports organization. 
Even the Washington Post admits that 
the case is largely symbolic, inspired 
by soccer’s “cultural” significance and 
prompted by FIFA’s award of the 2018 
World Cup tournament to Vladimir 
Putin’s Russia. 

Well, if symbolism in sports is now 
subject to American law, will the Jus¬ 
tice Department issue guidelines on 
football inflation, or racial quotas for 
the NBA, or sue to get Pete Rose in¬ 
ducted to the Hall of Fame? ♦ 



Admiring a mock-up of Qatar’s World Cup stadium 


Looking Backwards 
with Bernie 

T he Scrapbook is generally 
pleased that Bernie Sanders has 
decided to enter the presidential 
race. Where Democrats laughably 
insist that they are mere pragma¬ 
tists free from ideological cant, the 
senator from Vermont is refresh¬ 
ingly honest about his desire to im¬ 
pose socialism on America. However, 


this honesty doesn’t excuse the fact 
that Sanders’s campaign thus far is 
mostly a doddering old man spout¬ 
ing half-baked economic ideas. 

In defiance of all basic logic and 
the accumulated wisdom of human 
civilization, economics remains a 
zero-sum game for progressives such 
as Sanders. The problem is that their 
willingness to pile new trillion-dollar 
obligations on top of our existing 
debts requires them to keep defining 


Other People’s Money down. And so 
basic comforts of civilization are now 
being viewed as suspiciously deca¬ 
dent bourgeois indulgences by Sand¬ 
ers and his ilk. In a recent interview 
with the New York Times’s John Har¬ 
wood, Sanders pretty much gives up 
the game: 

He doesn’t flinch over returning to 
the 90 percent personal income tax 
rates of the 1950s for top earners. And 
if reducing income inequality reduces 
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economic growth, he says, that’s fine. 
“You don’t necessarily need a choice 
of 23 underarm spray deodorants,” he 
said, “when children are hungry in 
this country.” 

This short passage prompts so 
many questions it’s hard to know 
where to begin. If reducing income 
inequality must necessarily mean re¬ 
ducing economic growth, who decides 
what’s to be done and implements the 
necessary sacrifices? If reducing our 
options for spray deodorants means 
we’re able to feed hungry kids, think 
how many more hungry kids we’d 
be able to feed if we just rationed 
everything to each person accord¬ 
ing to their need. Why hasn’t anyone 
tried such a fiendishly clever econom¬ 
ic system before? 

Of course, there is no more 
effective anti-poverty program 
than basic economic growth, and 
the statistics testifying to this are 
staggering. The fact that we can 
choose between dozens of different 
and affordable deodorants is a 
consequence of the highly efficient 
allocation of resources, not proof of 
inefficiency. But instead of laughing 
in his face or noting that reams of 
economic literature from public 
choice theory to good old supply 
and demand prove that Sanders’s 
economic logic would actually 
make more kids starve, the Times 
headlined the interview: “Bernie 
Sanders: A Revolution With an 
Eye on the Hungry Children.” 
Nearly a century ago, some left- 
wing journalist likely observed the 
October Revolution was all about 
hungry children as well. The ever 
credulous New York Times seems to 
have learned nothing of economic 
reality in the meantime. 

As for the remainder of the policy 
prescriptions being bandied about 
in the Democratic presidential pri¬ 
mary—minimum wage increases, 
free college tuition and health care, 
tax hikes, etc.—it’s remarkable how 
backward looking it all is. It seems 
the Democratic political program is 
stuck in a funk, and if Sanders and 
his party have their way, the country 
will smell like one, too. ♦ 


Progressive Ireland? 

O n May 22, Ireland became the 
first country in the world to 
legalize same-sex marriage through 
popular referendum, with 62 per¬ 
cent of the electorate supporting 
the constitutional change. The re¬ 
ported reactions, as you might ex¬ 
pect, were overwhelmingly positive. 
Prime Minister Enda Kenny pro¬ 
claimed, during a press conference, 
“Ireland, thank you.” Joe Biden 
brought the Irish poet William But¬ 
ler Yeats to bear on the proceedings, 
enjoining Americans to “not wait to 
strike till the iron is hot, but make 
it hot by striking.” And Irish drag- 
queen Panti Bliss—real name Rory 


O’Neill—in response to a reporter’s 
query into how she/he would cel¬ 
ebrate the success of the referendum, 
quipped, “My plans for tonight are 
to get really really drunk and then to 
hit on you.” 

But if Irish voters think the 
world’s progressives are going to be 
impressed with them . . . well, as if 
on cue to prove that living up to the 
progressive stamp is as impossible 
as a Yahoo ruling a Houyhnhnm, 
the European Committee of So¬ 
cial Rights, designed to “judge that 
States . . . are in conformity in law 
and in practice with the provisions 
of the European Social Charter,” lev¬ 
eled a rather un-progressive charge 
against Ireland last week. As it turns 
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out, Irish common law still allows 
parents who corporally punish their 
children recourse to the “reasonable 
chastisement” defense. This offends 
the good people at the Council of 
Europe, of which Ireland is a mem¬ 
ber, who point to Article 17 of the 
charter, which states “children and 
young persons have the right to ap¬ 
propriate social, legal and economic 
protection Consider yourself chas¬ 
tised, Ireland. ♦ 

The King Obama 
Version 

I n his Memorial Day speech at Ar¬ 
lington National Cemetery, Presi¬ 
dent Obama seems to have taken it 


friends.” A beautiful, immortal, and 
holy phrase. But not gender-neutral. 
So here’s how it came out: “Greater 
love has no other than this, than to lay 
down your life for your friends.” 

The Scrapbook wishes to thank 
our commander in chief for remind¬ 
ing us that, even at the most solemn 
moment, it is always more important 
to be politically correct than it is to be 
grammatically correct or even bibli¬ 
cally correct. But, then again, we are 
as clay in His hands. ♦ 

Sentences 
We Didn’t Finish 

C /^\ ne of the Obama administra- 
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DAVE MALAN 


CASUAL 


After Moses, Solomon 


I ’ve had a lot of dogs of many dif¬ 
ferent physical types, but each 
has come loaded with the same 
daunting reminder: the count¬ 
down clock I can’t help but hear tick¬ 
ing away inside of them. I suppose I 
come with one of those, too, if I care 
to confront reality. Denial may be 
easier on the nerves, but the actuar¬ 
ies don’t lie. Your average American 
these days lasts 78.8 years. My aver¬ 
age large purebred lasts 
about 8. Meaning over the 
course of a lifetime, I’ll 
bid farewell many more 
times than they will. 

Recently, I had to say 
goodbye to Moses, 145 
lbs of beautiful Bernese 
mountain dog, the clos¬ 
est I’ve ever come to shar¬ 
ing my house with a black 
bear. We acquired him as a 
rescue—the family who’d 
owned him couldn’t han¬ 
dle his ursine qualities. 

And I doubted my own 
capabilities at first, when 
he jumped on the couch, 
snapping menacingly if we 
tried to remove him. Or 
when he treed my son up 
a magnolia after ripping off his shirt. 
Forced to lay down the law, I smacked 
Moses in the face with a magazine— 
nothing thick that would hurt him, 
just a harmless Weekly Standard. 
But he never tried to eat my children 
again, and we were brothers ever after. 

The most affectionate dog I’ve ever 
known, he’d swat me with his paw 
when I hadn’t sufficiently recipro¬ 
cated. He’d greet me by nudging his 
cinder-block head under my crotch, 
lifting me off the ground, and tunnel¬ 
ing through my legs as though going 
through a canine car wash. He’d fish 
by my side, standing in water up to 
his undercarriage, licking largemouth 
and bluegill for good luck before I 


returned them to tell confused tales to 
their fish kin. The end came without 
warning. One day we were walking 
routinely along a bank of the Chesa¬ 
peake Bay. Four days later, a secret 
cancer had crippled him. As the doc 
loaded his needle with the final solu¬ 
tion, there were distrustful eyes and 
growls and miserable yelps. The dog 
didn’t seem to care for it much, either. 

I kissed Moses’ snout, promising 


I’d come find him on the other side. 
Then went home and held some flies 
that a good friend had tied from his 
fur—long-forgotten Maine streamers 
and Royal Wulffs and Grey Ghosts 
fashioned from his tricolor clippings. 
Even opening the care package some 
months earlier, I was gnawed by how 
quickly our present becomes our past, 
knowing I’d be holding these flies 
long after I could hold the dog that 
they came from. 

I did what I always do after losing 
a dog—I got a new one as quickly as 
possible. My wife sometimes looks 
askance at this practice, as I so ruth¬ 
lessly try to replace the irreplaceable. I 
assure her that if she goes before I do, 


there’ll be a tasteful mourning period 
before I hit christianmingle.com. But 
as the vet’s hollow sympathy card 
read, “It takes a long time to grow an 
old friend.” So I figure I’d better get 
moving. Or as the writer Sydney Lea 
framed it when recounting each of 
his gun dogs, “I also recognize that if 
one of those adored dogs had in fact 
lived as long as I have, there’d be only 
the one to adore. Death is the mother of 
beauty , as poet Wallace Stevens put it.” 

Now I have Solomon, a regal Great 
Pyrenees with melancholy elephant- 
eyes. The rescue service found him 
abandoned in the rain in a Dollar 
Store parking lot, burrs 
caking his polar-bear 
coat, as he tried to enter 
the car of whoever would 
have him. (And we pre¬ 
tend dogs are the animals.) 
They don’t know how old 
he is, which might be a 
blessing. If I can’t deter¬ 
mine when his clock 
started, maybe I won’t 
worry so much about 
when it’ll stop. 

On our second out¬ 
ing, I let Solomon off the 
leash on a boardwalk at a 
riverside park. He looked 
back at me with you- 
don’t-own-me-white-man 
defiance, then jumped 
off the boardwalk, tak¬ 
ing me on a mile-long chase through 
sucking mud and dead cattails, until 
he swam a creek and disappeared. 
Hours later, after vainly calling him, 
I slogged back through the marsh to 
my car, cursing God that I was down 
two dogs in one month. Until, out of 
the corner of my eye, I saw Solomon 
reappear like a stealthy, mud-splat¬ 
tered ghost, nonchalantly sniffing a 
stalk of chickweed, as if to say, “Relax, 
I’ll be here for a while.” 

Re-leashing him, I tried to play as 
cool as he was. But I’ve never been 
happier to see a creature. For Solomon 
wasn’t the only one in need of rescue. 

Matt Labash 
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EDITORIALS 


the weekly 


Standard 


Hillary’s Libya Emails 


A little more than three hours after the State 
Department released 848 pages of Hillary Clin¬ 
ton’s emails, the Daily Beast had seen enough to 
render its judgment: “Sorry GOP. There’s No Smoking 
Gun In Hillary Clinton’s Benghazi Emails.” The subhead: 
“Conspiracy-minded conservatives, be warned: The trove 
of Clinton emails doesn’t prove much about her culpability 
for the infamous 9/11 anniversary attacks.” 

It’s the media version of Frank Drebin: Please disperse, 
there’s nothing to see here. Trey Gowdy, pack your bags 
and go home. 

Of course, no one actually believed that this batch of 
emails would produce a smoking gun on Benghazi. Hillary 
Clinton has sought to avoid public scrutiny of her emails 
since before she was sworn in as secretary of state. When she 
did turn over some of her emails to the State Department, 
it was Clinton and her lawyers who decided which ones 
they would make available and which they would withhold. 
While it might be useful for Clinton defenders to pretend 
otherwise, there was no expectation that Clinton would vol¬ 
untarily share incriminating emails, especially now, in the 
first weeks of her presidential campaign. 

Yet for journalists interested in reporting on Clinton’s 
emails rather than hastily exonerating their author, the 
hundreds of pages released last week included a number of 
disclosures, some of them inadvertent, that raise new ques¬ 
tions about Hillary Clinton, the State Department, Libya, 
the Benghazi attacks, and presidential politics. The good 
news: Some journalists are looking for answers. And so are 
the investigators who work for the House Select Commit¬ 
tee on Benghazi. 

Sidney Blumenthal is at the heart of those new ques¬ 
tions. A noted conspiracy monger and longtime Clinton 
confidant, Blumenthal provided Clinton a steady stream 
of outside intelligence on Libya while she was secretary of 
state. Some of his information was accurate and some of it 
was not, but Clinton thought enough of Blumenthal to cir¬ 
culate his reports to top State Department advisers, some¬ 
times with notes ordering them to take some kind of action 
in response. Clinton downplayed the Blumenthal emails 
as “unsolicited” thoughts from an old friend. That doesn’t 
quite capture the dynamic. 

For Blumenthal, friendship with the Clintons came with 
considerable benefits. Blumenthal had been banned from 
State Department employment by the Obama administra¬ 
tion, and it appears that if he couldn’t collect a government 


check for advising the Clintons, he would collect one from 
the Clintons directly. Politico 's Ken Vogel reports that Blu¬ 
menthal was paid $10,000 a month as an employee of the 
Clinton Foundation from 2009 to 2013 and the same sum as 
a consultant after he left the payroll in 2013 through March 
2015. According to the New York Times , Blumenthal had 
access to private intelligence on Libya because he was advis¬ 
ing “business associates ... as they sought to win contracts 
from the Libyan transitional government.” 

The deteriorating security situation in Libya generally, 
and Benghazi specifically, was a dominant theme in the 
emails. Clinton defenders have sought to insulate her from 
criticism of inadequate security before the attacks by sug¬ 
gesting that decisions about security for U.S. diplomatic 
personnel were made well below her level. There are many 
reasons to be skeptical of those claims. The emails make clear 
that Clinton was deeply involved in virtually every aspect of 
Libya policy; one internal State Department email lays out 
the many ways she drove administration decision-making on 
Libya. Was Clinton a deeply engaged, hands-on manager of 
every aspect of Libya policy other than security? 

If Clinton wasn’t involved in security decisions, the 
emails make clear that she should have been. Reports that 
Clinton received and circulated, from both official and unof¬ 
ficial channels, demonstrate the dire security challenges for 
Americans in Libya. 

It’s not just Blumenthal’s emails that raise additional 
questions. An email sent at 9:17 a.m. on September 15, 
2012—four days after the fatal attack in Benghazi—by an 
aide advises Clinton that Dan Pfeiffer, the director of com¬ 
munications at the White House, “has some sensitive items 
that he would like to personally show you when he arrives.” 
Clinton slept in and missed the meeting and wrote back later 
in the morning to request that Pfeiffer return to brief her. It’s 
possible that these “sensitive items” had nothing to do with 
Benghazi. But the request for a meeting came after a flurry 
of emails the previous evening between officials from the 
White House, the State Department, and various national 
security agencies. Those emails concerned edits to the 
administration’s much-discussed Benghazi “talking points” 
and included strong objections from the State Department’s 
“building leadership” to some of the language. White House 
officials emailed the group to assure everyone that the objec¬ 
tions would be addressed the following morning at a meeting 
of the Deputies Committee. 

An email sent to several top administration officials, 
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including top Clinton aide Jake Sullivan, at 11:08 that same 
morning is introduced this way: “Per the discussion at Dep¬ 
uties, here are the revised TPs for HPSCI [talking points for 
the House Permanent Select Committee on Intelligence]. 
Let me know what you think” The language in the revised 
talking points is redacted in its entirety. 

Given what we know about the various iterations of the 
talking points, it’s unlikely that these redactions conceal 
anything not already known. But as that example suggests, 
what’s missing from the emails is often as provocative as the 
content. On April 8, 2011, Clinton forwarded a Blumenthal 
email to Sullivan. In the version of that email released by the 
State Department, most of Clinton’s note is redacted. It reads: 
“FYI. [Redacted].” But the same email was obtained and 
published by the New York Times before the State Depart¬ 
ment release, and in that version, the sentence is unredacted. 
It reads: “FYI. The idea of using private security experts to 
arm the opposition should be considered.” 

Why did the State Department—or Clinton herself— 
want that sentence redacted? That’s unclear. And there 
may well be an innocent explanation. But the note raises 
additional questions. Did the idea of supplying arms to the 
Libyan opposition through private security experts receive 
the consideration Clinton wanted? Did it happen? Was 
Blumenthal involved? 

Beyond these questions, the Select Committee on Ben¬ 
ghazi notes several “inexplicable gaps” in Clinton’s email 
records “during key times of her involvement with Libyan 
policy.” There are no emails between September 14 and 
October 21, 2011, five weeks surrounding Clinton’s trip to 
Libya. (The committee notes that this was when a “now- 
famous picture of Clinton on her BlackBerry was taken.”) 
There is another gap between October 21, 2011, and Janu¬ 
ary 5, 2012, “when the State Department was extending 
the Benghazi mission for another year.” And a third major 
gap occurs between April 27 and July 4, 2012, a period of 
“increased security” when the U.S. compound and the Brit¬ 
ish ambassador were both attacked. 

It’s hardly necessary to be a conspiracy-minded conserv¬ 
ative to be skeptical of the claim that Clinton—who, by the 
State Department’s own account, drove Libya policy— 
neither sent nor received any Libya-related emails during 
these long stretches of heavy Libya-related policy-making. 

Perhaps the most important effect of these latest emails 
is the simplest one. They demolish the claim that we already 
know the answers to the important questions about the 
attacks and the administration’s response. 

There is much more to learn. The Obama adminis¬ 
tration only recently turned over related emails to the 
Accountability Review Board, the State Department’s 
internal and highly politicized investigation of Benghazi. 
And the State Department started to provide the Select 
Committee on Benghazi with emails from Clinton’s top 
advisers just last week. 

This belated, halfhearted cooperation is hardly an indi¬ 


cation that the Obama administration is prepared to assist 
the investigation going forward. The committee continues 
to press Clinton and the State Department to turn her email 
server over to a neutral third-party for a thorough examina¬ 
tion. Lanny Davis, a most ardent Clinton defender, originally 
said she would have no problem providing it. But Clinton has 
since made clear she has no intention of doing so voluntarily. 

That doesn’t sit well with the Benghazi committee or 
House speaker John Boehner. And while sources in both 
offices caution that no final decisions have been made, every 
day that passes increases the likelihood that the House will 
subpoena the server. 

That day should come sooner rather than later. 

—Stephen F. Hayes 

Where’s 
Paul Revere? 

F rom the beginning, patriots have understood the need, 
at times, to sound the alarm: 

So through the night rode Paul Revere; 

And so through the night went his cry of alarm 
To every Middlesex village and farm ,— 

A cry of defiance, and not of fear, 

A voice in the darkness, a knock at the door, 

And a word that shall echo forevermore! 

For, borne on the night-wind of the Past, 

Through all our history, to the last, 

In the hour of darkness and peril and need, 

The people will waken and listen to hear 
The hurrying hoof-beats of that steed, 

And the midnight message of Paul Revere. 

Be assured: In today’s hour of darkness and peril and 
need, we at The Weekly Standard are ready to saddle up 
and sound the alarm. We’re ready to offer our voice in the 
darkness, our knock at the door. We’re ready to do so even if 
it means braving the barbs of fellow baby boomers. 

We’re ready to sound the alarm about the world around 
us—about ISIS and Iran and Syria, about Putin and Xi 
Jinping. We’re ready to sound the alarm about the Obama 
administration. We’re ready to sound the alarm about the 
fact that Hillary Clinton now leads all the Republican presi¬ 
dential candidates in the polls. We’re alarmed for our nation; 
we’re alarmed for our Constitution; we’re alarmed for our 
liberty. We’re alarmed for the world. 

In the words of the great conservative Edmund Burke, 
writing to William Windham on August 23, 1793: “We must 
continue to be vigorous alarmists .” What does it mean to be a 
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vigorous alarmist? Among other things, it means standing 
on principle and refusing to bend to the passing breezes. 

But there’s an awful lot of bending going on over 
on the Republican side of the aisle now. The polls seem 
to show the decision to remove Saddam in 2003 is now 
unpopular—so Republican presidential candidates capit¬ 
ulate to reporters’ demands they renounce the war. The 
media tell congressional Republicans they have to prove they 
can “govern”—so the GOP leadership yields all too often to a 
determined and tough-minded Democratic president. 

Republican elites, desperate to place blame elsewhere, 
tell everyone the problem in 2012 was too many debates 
and too many candidates—so the Republican National 
Committee foolishly tries to limit both. Conservative elites, 
desperate to not have to rethink long-held dogmas, pres¬ 
sure candidates to adopt “pro-growth” tax agendas—so 
they talk Marco Rubio, perhaps the most promising GOP 
presidential candidate, into proposing a politically suicidal 
(and economically questionable) tax plan that would reduce 
Mitt Romney’s tax bill to close to zero. 

Political consultants tell politicians that people are 
tired of hearing about Obamacare, or that it’s risky actu¬ 
ally to explain what should be put in its place—so congres¬ 
sional Republicans, and even presidential candidates, show 
little urgency about advancing a serious and bold replace¬ 
ment for Obamacare. And everyone tells everyone else that 


it’s just too risky to defend traditional marriage and reli¬ 
gious liberty—so no one speaks up. 

Yes, we alarmists understand there are times for pru¬ 
dent silence or low-key reassurance or sensible risk-aver¬ 
sion. But at some point risk-aversion becomes risky. It’s not 
as if Republicans have won the most recent presidential 
elections, or demographic trends are sweeping everything 
in the GOP’s direction. It’s not as if Republicans won’t be 
up against a formidable machine, or the attraction of the 
first woman president. 

So a touch of Paul Revere is in order. We admire many 
of the Republican presidential contenders. They’re mostly 
inclined to think along the right lines. But we’re not cer¬ 
tain they share a sense of urgency. If the consultants have 
their way, it will be business as usual. But it’s not as if busi¬ 
ness as usual has often led to great electoral, or policy, 
or cultural, victories. In 2016 business as usual probably 
means losing as usual. 

Without a sense of urgency, we’ll have the Romney 
campaign with a more attractive and able candidate. But of 
course at this point in 2011 GOP elites thought Romney was 
a more attractive and able candidate than he turned out to be. 

Burke was right. We must continue to be vigorous alarm¬ 
ists. After all, alarmism in the defense of liberty is no vice. 
Complacency in the pursuit of victory is no virtue. 

—William Kristol 


The Great Energy Opportunity 


By Thomas J. Donohue 

President and CEO 

U.S. Chamber of Commerce 

After years of robust growth in the 
energy industry, things have slowed a bit 
due to lower oil prices and production. 
There's every reason to believe, however, 
that America continues to have a great 
opportunity to be a global leader in energy 
//we adjust our national energy policies 
for this new era of energy abundance. 

America's energy revolution is 
already responsible for most of our net 
job creation and economic growth since 
the recession. After years of empty 
predictions about "peak oil," the United 
States is now the world's largest oil and 
natural gas producer. While prices may 
fluctuate, worldwide energy demand is 
only going in one direction—up. Global 
demand will increase 50% by 2040. With 
growing reserves of shale oil and gas 
across our nation, that presents a great 
opportunity for us. 


There are three things we can do 
to ensure that energy continues to drive 
the U.S. economy and job creation for 
decades to come. First, we must remove 
barriers and obstacles to production. We 
should open more federal lands to safe and 
responsible development. We must beat 
back burdensome regulations that target 
entire energy sectors and seek to cripple 
production of our resources. We must 
modernize a broken permitting system 
that prevents job-creating energy projects 
from getting off the ground. 

Second, we should lift the outdated 
ban on oil exports. The ban was enacted 
in 1975 when our nation was facing an oil 
embargo and long lines at the gas pump. 
Today's reality is much different. Studies 
have shown that lifting the ban on oil 
exports will decrease the price of gasoline 
by as much as $5.8 billion per year, create 
an additional 394,000 jobs, as well as 
add $1.3 trillion to the federal Treasury 
by 2030 and $239 per year in disposable 
income to American households. American 


oil entering the global marketplace will 
not only lower prices, but it will help 
ensure that energy cannot be used as a 
tool by unfriendly nations. 

Third, we need to protect our energy 
infrastructure from physical disruptions 
and cyberattacks. According to the 
Department of Homeland Security, attacks 
against energy-related systems made up 
more than 40% of all reported incidents 
in fiscal year 2012. To combat these 
threats, information exchanges between 
government intelligence agencies and the 
private sector are absolutely critical. 

When we think about ways to create 
jobs, boost revenues, and improve our 
national security, updating our energy 
policy should be at the top of our list. 
Smart reforms will keep America the 
world leader in energy production for 
decades to come. 
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Hawks of 
a Feather 

The Republican candidates and foreign policy. 
by Michael Warren 


Oklahoma City 
he Republican candidates 
in the crowded and growing 
presidential field may each be 
trying to break out of the pack, but 
there’s one policy area where debate 
is scarce. In recent weeks, and partic¬ 
ularly here at the Southern Republi¬ 
can Leadership Conference, the GOP 
candidates and near-candidates have 
all sounded remarkably consistent on 
foreign policy, from the broad themes 
to the details. 

“We’ve got to reinstate American 
leadership when it comes to world 
affairs,” said Scott Walker in Okla¬ 
homa City. “The rest of the world 
wants America to lead,” said Chris 
Christie later that day. “We have to 
lead based on strength.” Carly Fio¬ 
rina calls her vision for foreign policy 
“influence through strength.” Lind¬ 
sey Graham’s super-PAC is actually 
called Security Through Strength. In 
a recent speech to the Council on For¬ 
eign Relations, Marco Rubio said the 
first of three pillars of his foreign pol¬ 
icy doctrine is “American strength.” 
As he put it, “The world is at its safest 
when America is at its strongest.” 

The glaring exception to all this 
hawkishness, of course, is Rand Paul, 
the libertarian senator who made his 
mark in 2013 with a filibuster pro¬ 
testing the American policy of using 
drones to kill Americans engaging in 
terrorism overseas. Paul was absent 
from Oklahoma City last month, busy 
with another filibuster to stop the 
National Security Agency’s metadata 
collection program. Days later, in an 
interview on MSNBC, the Kentucky 
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senator lambasted the “hawks in our 
party” for policies that he said have 
allowed the terrorist group ISIS to 
“exist and grow.” 

“Everything that they’ve talked 
about in foreign policy, they’ve been 
wrong about for 20 years,” Paul said of 
the Republican hawks. “And yet they 
have somehow the gall to keep saying 
and pointing fingers otherwise.” 

Whether Rand Paul likes it or 
not T the GOP is the hawkish 
party, and its presidential 
nominee is likely to be 
hawkish, too. That’s clear 
enough from the rhetorical 
echoes across the field. 

But whether Paul likes it or not, 
the GOP is the hawkish party, and 
its presidential nominee is likely to 
be hawkish, too. That’s clear enough 
from the rhetorical echoes across the 
field. Here’s Christie in a major foreign 
policy address in New Hampshire last 
month: “Throughout history, leaders 
in both parties have based our foreign 
policy on these principles: strength, 
leadership, and partnership with the 
people and nations who share our val¬ 
ues.” Bobby Jindal, in an interview: “I 
want a world where our friends trust 
us and our enemies fear and respect us. 
That was the bipartisan consensus post- 
World War II through the Cold War.” 
Rubio, at the Council on Foreign Rela¬ 
tions in May: “Only American lead¬ 
ership will bring safety and enduring 
peace. America led valiantly in the last 
century—from Truman to Kennedy to 


Reagan.” And Walker, in an interview: 
“Think back to Harry Truman. This is 
a bipartisan view that we’ve historically 
had that when we win, we don’t want 
to give up the victory.” 

There’s agreement, too, on some of 
the major foreign policy issues of the 
day. The field’s collective assessment, 
contra Rand Paul, is that Obama’s lack 
of leadership in Syria and Iraq helped 
create the conditions for ISIS to flour¬ 
ish. “I see a president who drew a line 
in the sand and then allowed people to 
cross it,” said Walker. Jindal agreed. 
“Earlier in this conflict, there were 
certainly stronger and more robust 
moderate opposition groups,” Jindal 
said. “And over time, they’ve certainly 
gotten weaker while ISIS has got¬ 
ten stronger because this president 
refused to equip them, to train them, 
to work with them.” 

“He could have stopped them in 
Syria by funding the Syrian rebels 
early. I think he also could have got¬ 
ten rid of Assad at the same time,” said 
Rick Perry. “But he chose not to.” 

Or consider the field’s tough talk 
on Obama’s nuclear deal with Iran. 
Jeb Bush calls it “horrific,” while 
Rubio says it “almost guarantees war.” 
Walker says undoing the deal would 
be his first act as president, while Fio¬ 
rina says hers would be to call Israeli 
prime minister Benjamin Netanyahu 
to reassure him of America’s com¬ 
mitment to the Jewish state. Cruz, 
a hawk-come-lately, has sponsored 
the “Sanction Iran, Safeguard Amer¬ 
ica Act,” and Ben Carson has said 
unless open inspections are allowed, 
the United States should impose the 
“most severe sanctions possible.” 

“I think it’s very important for us 
to communicate to the Iranian leader¬ 
ship that, certainly if I were in office, 
that every option would be on the table 
to stop them from becoming a nuclear 
power,” said Jindal. “It’s not acceptable 
for them to be a nuclear power.” 

Beyond the Middle East, Repub¬ 
licans still sing a hawkish tune. On 
Europe, the candidates decry Obama’s 
accommodation of Vladimir Putin’s 
aggression in annexing Crimea and 
posting troops in eastern Ukraine. 
America, they agree, ought to be flexing 
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its own muscles toward Moscow, not 
pursuing a Hillary Clinton-style “reset” 
with Russia. “Putin’s a nationalist, so 
he loves the old Lenin adage that you 
probe with bayonets, and if you find 
mush, you push. If you find steel, you 
pull back,” said Walker. “I think that’s 
not only true with Ukraine and Russia 
but around the world there’s this kind 
of sense they’re finding mush.” 

And it’s not just Cuban-Ameri- 
cans Rubio and Cruz who are out¬ 
raged at the administration’s policy 
shift toward Havana. “We had Cuba 
on the ropes, from my perspective,” 
said Perry. “When the great Soviet 
Union crashed, [Cuba] got picked up 
by the Venezuelans when Venezuela is 
already on the ropes, possibly could go 
under, and therefore Cuba really didn’t 
have a lifeline until Barack Obama 
gave them one.” 

“I mean, I am stunned at his lack of 
understanding how you connect the 
dots in foreign policy,” Perry added. 

Sure, events and decisions dur¬ 
ing the Obama administration have 


provided common targets for all the 
Republicans. And the all-but-certain 
Democratic nominee, Obama’s for¬ 
mer secretary of state Hillary Clinton, 
is the perfect foil on foreign affairs for 
the GOP to unite against. 

But some of the credit for this syn¬ 
ergy goes to a loose confederation of 
conservative foreign policy experts call¬ 
ing themselves the John Hay Initiative. 
Named after the Republican diplomat 
who rose from Abraham Lincoln’s per¬ 
sonal aide to become secretary of state 
under Theodore Roosevelt, the initia¬ 
tive is made up of veterans of the Mitt 
Romney presidential campaign and 
includes Brian Hook, Eric Edelman, 
and Eliot Cohen. Its goals are simple: 
to keep presidential candidates well 
informed on foreign policy and encour¬ 
age them to embrace a, well, hawkish 
view of America’s role in the world. 

The group emails candidates a 
regular briefing as well as policy 
papers. They’ve helped staff the cam¬ 
paigns of Walker and Rubio with like- 
minded aides and drafted Christie’s 


New Hampshire speech. In addition, 
they’ve worked, at varying levels of 
intimacy, with Bush, Fiorina, and Ted 
Cruz. Perry was the first and most 
enthusiastic likely candidate to reach 
out to the initiative, and it shows. He 
may be the most fluent of the Repub¬ 
lican field, except for Rubio, in his 
knowledge of foreign policy issues. 

If there are differences on foreign 
policy among the non-Paul candidates, 
they are a matter of degree or empha¬ 
sis, not kind. Some, like Walker and 
Fiorina, are more cautious than others 
about sending more troops to Iraq to 
combat ISIS. Christie, a former U.S. 
attorney who prosecuted terrorists 
under the Patriot Act, stresses “pro¬ 
tecting the homeland,” while Jindal 
focuses on the global fight against 
“radical Islam.” Perry is more specific 
than his rivals about how and where 
defense spending should be allocated. 

But anyone hoping for a divisive or 
paradigm-shifting debate within the 
party on foreign policy—Hillary Clin¬ 
ton, say—will be disappointed. ♦ 
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The Presidential 
Skill Set 

What you want in a leader won’t show up 
on the resume, by Jay Cost 


F ormer Texas governor Rick 
Perry is gearing up for another 
presidential run and recently 
fired a shot across the bow of some 
of his competitors. In an interview 
with The Weekly Standard, Perry 
said that while he had “great respect” 
for senators Marco Rubio, Ted Cruz, 
and Rand Paul, they were not ready 
to be president: 

I’ve had more than one 
individual say, “You know 
what, if you want to be the 
president of the United 
States, you ought to go 
back to your home state 
and be the governor and 
get that executive experi¬ 
ence before you go lead 
this country.” 

Perry’s record as gover¬ 
nor of the Lone Star State 
is impressive. During his 
tenure, Texas was an eco¬ 
nomic dynamo while the 
rest of the country lagged 
behind. Republican voters will no 
doubt give him a careful look this 
time around. 

Regardless, his suggestion is 
wrong. There is no correlation 
between presidential greatness and 
professional background. 

Presidents are almost always gov¬ 
ernors, senators, or generals. We have 
seen good and bad versions of each. 
Ronald Reagan and Jimmy Carter 
were both governors; the former had 
an intuitive feel for the demands 
of the office, while the latter was out 
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of his depth from day one. Similarly, 
Lyndon Johnson was a former senator 
who was incredibly effective at getting 
Congress to do what he wanted, while 
John F. Kennedy’s domestic program 
mostly stalled. George Washington and 
Dwight Eisenhower demonstrated a 
keen understanding of the political pro¬ 
cess, while Andrew Jackson and Zach¬ 
ary Taylor were capricious 
and imperial. Ulysses S. 
Grant was arguably the 
single greatest military 
commander this country 
has ever known, yet he 
was an inartful president. 

Moreover, the country 
has had several polymath 
presidents who turned out 
to be disappointments. 
John Adams, James Mon¬ 
roe, Herbert Hoover, and 
George H.W. Bush had 
done a bit of everything 
by the time they became 
president. And yet none is 
in the top tier. Few men have been as 
qualified for the job as Richard Nixon, 
who was forced to resign because of 
Watergate. On the other hand, nobody 
has ever been elected president with 
as slender a resume as Abraham Lin¬ 
coln’s; nevertheless, he is widely 
regarded as America’s finest leader. 

Political scientists have tried to 
explain such incongruity, but few 
explanations are satisfying. In the 
1970s, James David Barber offered a 
psychological account of presidential 
greatness, but his approach was too 
reductionist and has been abandoned. 
More recently, Stephen Skowronek 
has argued that a president’s position 
in the broader political cycle is cru¬ 
cial. Yet like most analyses built on the 



concept of “political realignments,” 
this analysis falls prey to the fallacy of 
post hoc ergo propter hoc. 

Presidential greatness is such a mys¬ 
tery because, while it depends on some 
predictable factors like the size of a con¬ 
gressional majority, a necessary ingre¬ 
dient is prudence. This ineffable quality 
enables a leader to make the best deter¬ 
mination in light of the practical con¬ 
straints he faces. Edmund Burke wrote: 

Nothing universal can be rationally 
affirmed on any moral, or any political 
subject. Pure metaphysical abstraction 
does not belong to these matters. 
The lines of morality are not like the 
ideal lines of mathematics. They are 
broad and deep as well as long. They 
admit of exceptions; they demand 
modifications. These exceptions 
and modifications are not made by the 
process of logic, but by the rules of pru¬ 
dence. Prudence is not only the first in 
rank of the virtues political and moral, 
but she is the director, the regulator, 
the standard of them all. Metaphysics 
cannot live without definition; but 
prudence is cautious how she defines. 

Prudence is the essential virtue of 
presidential greatness. It is the bridge 
that connects the unlimited expec¬ 
tations we have of the president to 
the slender formal powers we have 
granted him. 

Today, we expect the president 
to guide Congress, helm a political 
party, speak for the nation, oversee 
the bureaucracy, grow the economy, 
command the military, and manage 
our international affairs. In short, we 
want him to be a king in the mold of 
the Tudor monarchs. Yet our Founding 
Fathers were greatly influenced by 
the Glorious Revolution, which saw 
Englishmen hamstring their sover¬ 
eign after repeated abuses by Stuart 
kings. In fact, there was a faction at 
the Constitutional Convention that 
did not even want executive authority 
embodied in a single person, so fear¬ 
ful were they of monarchism. A com¬ 
promise produced the circumscribed 
magistrate outlined in Article II, 
whom presidential historian Richard 
Neustadt called a glorified clerk. 

The modern president is expected 
to do much more than the Fram¬ 
ers ever envisioned, yet his power to 
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accomplish such impressive tasks is 
informal and extra-constitutional. In 
our system, a president is powerful if 
the other agents of government believe 
him to be powerful, and weak if they 
believe him weak. 

Oftentimes, a president’s power 
depends heavily on the size of his con¬ 
gressional party, but legislative arith¬ 
metic hardly counts for everything. 
Jimmy Carter was inept even though 
Democrats had some of their biggest 
majorities in the postwar era, while 
Ronald Reagan squeezed a great deal 
from a Democratic House. Bill Clinton 
seemed most effective after the “Repub¬ 
lican Revolution” of 1994, while George 
W. Bush coaxed little of substance from 
Congress during the four years his 
party controlled both chambers. 

What makes the difference is pru¬ 
dence: the ability to perceive oppor¬ 
tunities and make the most of them. 
This requires an intuitive feel for the 
mechanics of government, the interests 
of other politicians, the nature of pub¬ 
lic opinion, and most of all the different 
ways the president can manipulate the 
process to his desired end. 

Consider Franklin Roosevelt’s 
New Deal. It was sweeping in part 
because he had large majorities in Con¬ 
gress. But that alone cannot explain 
a program like Social Security, which 
radically redefined the relationship 
between citizen and state. FDR under¬ 
stood that to sell the American people 
on it, he would have to present it just 
so. Thus was born the social insurance 
model. When his aides warned him of 
its fiscal impracticability, FDR waved 
them off, arguing that the funding 
mechanism was “politics all the way 
through. We put those payroll contri¬ 
butions there so as to give the contribu¬ 
tors a legal, moral, and political right to 
collect their pensions. ... With those 
taxes in there, no damn politician can 
ever scrap my social security program.” 

There is no political science model 
or bullet point on a resume that can 
predict such a masterful instinct as 
Roosevelt’s with Social Security. Simi¬ 
larly, there is no “mathematical” way 
to account for how Reagan won a Cold 
War that seemed destined for perpet¬ 
ual stalemate, how Washington kept 


partisan politics at bay, how Lincoln 
turned a sectional conflict into a refer¬ 
endum on the immorality of slavery, 
or how Teddy Roosevelt reoriented 
the staunchly pro-business Republican 
party against the trusts. 

How and why these presidents 
developed prudence is a mystery. 
Some of them no doubt learned it 
through experience in prior posi¬ 
tions, but they didn’t have to. One can 
be a reasonably successful governor, 
senator, or general without perfect¬ 
ing this virtue. The demands of those 


E ven the Obama administration 
acknowledges that Iran is up to 
a lot of mischief in the Middle 
East. Tehran is engaged in a sectarian 
conflict from Lebanon to Syria and 
Iraq that has recently come to include 



Supreme leader Khamenei inspects 
new IRGC troops, March 21, 2014. 


Yemen as another active front. How¬ 
ever, the White House continues to 
insist, against all evidence, that the cler¬ 
ical regime’s aggression won’t increase 
when it gets a huge cash infusion from 
sanctions relief and an immediate $30 
to $50 billion bonus, when (or if) it 
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subordinate offices, while often tax¬ 
ing, are hardly overwhelming (Grant’s 
situation excepted). Again, Lincoln— 
our greatest statesman—occupied 
none of these positions. 

So maybe our next great president 
will have been a governor from Texas, 
or a senator from Florida, or even a 
former CEO of a tech company. There 
really is no way to know. Presidential 
greatness, inevitably, is a function of 
prudence , and as Burke writes, “Pure 
metaphysical abstraction does not 
belong to these matters.” ♦ 


signs the Joint Comprehensive Plan of 
Action, aka the nuclear deal. 

According to Treasury Secretary 
Jacob Lew, Iran will almost surely 
use that money to improve its domes¬ 
tic economy. And besides, as Obama 
argued last month, “most of the desta¬ 
bilizing activity that Iran engages in is 
low-tech, low-cost activity.” 

The numbers say otherwise. Staf- 
fan de Mistura, the U.N.’s Syria envoy, 
recently estimated that the war to prop 
up its Syrian ally is costing Iran $35 bil¬ 
lion a year. That assessment is likely too 
high, but certainly of all Iran’s regional 
projects, keeping Bashar al-Assad’s 
regime afloat is the costliest. And that’s 
because it’s an occupation, says Fouad 
Hamdan, campaign director of Naame 
Shaam, an organization that keeps tabs 
on Iran’s war in Syria. 

It’s a foreign occupation that affects 
Iran directly, because without control of 
territory in Syria, Iran loses its supply 
lines to Lebanon and Hezbollah, 
the Iranian regime’s most powerful 
deterrent against an Israeli strike on its 
nuclear program. Thus, says Hamdan, 
“the battle for Syria is a battle for 


Paying 

Tehran’s Bills 

Sanctions relief will only empower Iran. 
by Lee Smith 
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the survival of the Iranian regime.” 

There was a time when the White 
House found it convenient to argue 
that the Syrian conflict was costly to 
Iran. When the war started there, rather 
than arm rebels to help topple Assad, 
the administration told its media surro¬ 
gates that it was wisest to stand by as the 
war would bleed Iran. They were right 
about its potential to be a quagmire for 
Tehran. Now, sanctions relief, includ¬ 
ing the signing bonus, will enable Iran 
to bolster its support for Assad. 

“Imagine Syria as a kind of Iranian 
province or governorate,” says Tony 
Badran, research fellow at the Founda¬ 
tion for Defense of Democracies. “Mili¬ 
tary defeats are boxing the Assad regime 
into an increasingly small region, basi¬ 
cally now an enclave in western Syria 
along the Damascus-Homs corridor 
leading up to the Alawite homeland 
on the Mediterranean coast. Assad’s 
ability to survive is becoming almost 
entirely an Iranian responsibility. Fac¬ 
ing a continuing war of attrition, the 
regime in Damascus has lost most of 
its ability for overland trade, with its 
only secure border being Lebanon. The 
Iranian responsibility is only increas¬ 
ing, as the Assad regime’s resources, 
and thereby its ability to maintain its 
patronage networks, pay salaries, and 
so on, shrinks or vanishes.” 

Fouad Hamdan argues that the 
Assad regime is already well past that 
point. “Syria is broke,” he tells me. The 
various Syrian state institutions that 
the Obama White House says it wants 
to preserve even if Assad does fall are 
now almost entirely dependent on Iran. 
“Iran is pumping $500 million a month 
to the Syrian central bank that takes 
care of things like salaries and many 
of the internally displaced as well as 
Damascus and the coastal areas,” says 
Hamdan. “Iran spends maybe another 
half-billion a month for things like 
food and fuel, weapons and armaments, 
as well as the various militias now fight¬ 
ing in Syria, from the newly recruited 
Afghan Shiite militias, known as the 
Fatimeyun division, to Hezbollah.” 

Naame Shaam (Persian for “Let¬ 
ter from Syria”) estimates that Iran’s 
Syria expenditures are $10 to $15 bil¬ 
lion annually, roughly $1 to $1.2 billion 


a month. Hamdan, a 55-year-old Leb¬ 
anese-German national, explains that 
his organization, which is made up of 
four Shiites (himself, a Syrian, and two 
Iranians) and was founded in 2014, 
gets most of its information from open 
source materials, especially the Iranian 
media. “The Iranian regime will boast 
about its activities openly,” he tells me. 
“Then maybe someone comes along 
and tells them it’s not a good idea to 
make that information public, so they 
remove it from the Internet.” 

What Tehran is most keen to 
obscure, says Hamdan, is the fact that 
its war in Syria is an occupation. Syr¬ 
ian rebel fighters acknowledge that the 
Syrian army still exists in places, but, 
according to Hamdan, Iran’s Revolu¬ 
tionary Guard Corps (IRGC) is call¬ 
ing the shots. This was made plain 
in January when a high-level convoy 
targeted by Israel on the Syrian side 
of the Golan Heights included IRGC 
officers and Hezbollah fighters but no 
Syrian officials. 

“In the chain of command,” says 
Hamdan, “Qassem Suleimani is on 
top, and the IRGC-Quds Force com¬ 
mander takes his orders directly from 
the supreme leader. Under him is Hos- 
sein Hamedani, who oversees IRGC 
operations in Syria. Then there’s the 
Iranian ambassador, various IRGC 
commanders, and Hezbollah com¬ 
manders. Hezbollah does most of the 
training and takes on the most dan¬ 
gerous missions. Then there are other 
militias, like Iraqi and Afghan fighters, 
at the bottom.” 

The Syrian regime’s most signifi¬ 
cant contributions to the war effort, 
says Hamdan, are its air force and the 
so-called National Defense Forces. 
These Iranian-trained civilian fight¬ 
ers have been combined with the para¬ 
military gangs known as the shabiha 
to replicate a Syrian version of the 
Basij, the paramilitary group created 
by the founder of the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic, the Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini. 
Accordingly, almost nothing happens 
on the ground without the Iranians 
knowing about it or giving the direct 
orders, which includes war crimes 
and chemical weapons attacks. If the 
White House once boasted that it 


had rid Assad of his unconventional 
arsenal, the reality is that Iran has 
also crossed Obama’s red line against 
the use of chemical weapons. 

“Iran doesn’t want to show it’s in 
control of Syria,” says Hamdan. “It 
needs Assad as a political cushion, espe¬ 
cially now with charges that the Syrians 
are committing war crimes. Without 
the Assad regime, Iran would legally 
be seen as an occupying power, which 
would thereby have responsibilities to 
the people under occupation.” 

It will be very hard for Iran to end 
its occupation of Syria. The Syrian 
border with Lebanon is Iran’s supply 
line to Hezbollah. If Iran loses that 
channel, an asset it has built up over 
30 years with billions of dollars is iso¬ 
lated. The Iranians lose their ability 
to project power on the Israeli border 
as well as their most effective deter¬ 
rent to protect their nuclear facilities 
against Jerusalem. Were Hezbollah 
to be deprived of its Iranian lifeline, 
it would be vulnerable not just to 
Israel—which has made clear over the 
last few weeks how dearly the party of 
God and all of Lebanon will pay in the 
next round of hostilities—but also to 
Lebanese (and Syrian) Sunnis looking 
to repay the blood debt Hezbollah has 
earned with its war in Syria. 

Without Iranian assistance, 
Hezbollah will find itself drowning in 
a sea of Sunnis—from villagers in the 
Bekaa Valley to Islamist militants in 
the Palestinian refugee camps. Add to 
those numbers the 1.2 to 2 million Syr¬ 
ian refugees, the vast majority Sunni, 
now in Lebanon thanks to Iran and 
Hezbollah’s occupation of their home¬ 
land. There are also the battle-hard¬ 
ened Islamist groups that have been at 
war with Hezbollah for several years 
now, like Jabhat al-Nusra. As Nusra 
commander Abu Mohammed al-Jolani 
told an Arab news network last week, 
Hezbollah’s fate is tied to Assad’s. “The 
departure of the latter means the end of 
Hezbollah,” said Jolani. “The party has 
many enemies in Lebanon, and with 
the departure of Assad, their voice will 
rise against [Hezbollah].” 

Iran’s regional position is built 
on sand. If it loses Syria, it may lose 
Hezbollah and leave its nuclear 
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program vulnerable. What’s helping 
sustain Tehran’s strategy is the Obama 
administration. As the Iranians have 
kept Assad afloat, the White House has 
covered Iran’s flank in all four Arab 
capitals controlled by Tehran: Bagh¬ 
dad, where U.S. airstrikes supported 
an IRGC-led offensive on Tikrit; Bei¬ 
rut, where the administration shares 
intelligence with Hezbollah-controlled 
units of the Lebanese Armed Forces; 
Damascus, where the White House 


T he Democratic presidential 
candidates are a sad lot. Hil¬ 
lary Clinton is clumsily posi¬ 
tioning herself inside the left wing of 
her party. She won’t take questions. 
Senator Bernie Sanders of Vermont 
is 73, looks 10 years older, and says 
a 90 percent income-tax rate would 
be fine with him. Lincoln Chafee of 
Rhode Island didn’t run for reelection 
as governor in 2014 because his 
approval rating was so low. Jim Webb, 
the former senator from Virginia, is 
a better novelist than politician. As a 
campaigner, he’s invisible. Martin 
O’Malley, ex-governor of Maryland, is 
chiefly famous for his enthusiasm for 
taxing anything and everything. 

Things may pick up. Clinton’s funk 
will lift if the media start touting her 
future as the first woman president. 
This will happen eventually, the sooner 
the better from her point of view. But 
for now, things are grim. And it’s party¬ 
wide. The Democratic presidential can¬ 
didates, as a group, are a metaphor for 
the entire Democratic party. 

They’re old and tired and unimagi¬ 
native. In the past, Democrats won the 
White House with bright, energetic, 
young candidates. In 1960, John F. 
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promised Iran that Assad was safe from 
U.S. strikes on Islamic State positions; 
and Sanaa, where American diplomats 
urge Saudi Arabia to seek a political 
solution rather than a military victory 
over the Iran-backed militias. 

Sanctions relief will abet Iran’s 
regional goals. The signing bonus alone 
will cover the costs of Iran’s continued 
occupation of Syria for at least another 
year and tens of thousands more dead 
Syrian civilians. ♦ 


Kennedy was 43. Bill Clinton was 46 in 
1992. Franklin Roosevelt was 50 when 
he won the presidency in 1932. Today 
the youngest of the Democratic Five is 
O’Malley. He’s 52. 

The Republican presidential race, 
in sharp contrast, features a whole new 
generation of candidates in their 40s: 
Marco Rubio (44), Bobby Jindal (43), 



Ted Cruz (44), and Scott Walker (47). 
Rand Paul and Chris Christie are 
slightly older at 52. 

In Congress, Republicans are sim¬ 
ply younger. The average age of House 
members is 54 for Republicans, 59 
for Democrats. In the Senate, it’s 60 for 
Republicans, 62 for Democrats 

For good reason, voters have a pref¬ 
erence for electing governors to the 
White House. They’ve done things and 
have records. Senators give speeches 
and vote on legislation. Among Repub¬ 
licans, Jindal, Walker, Christie, Jeb 
Bush, Rick Perry, and John Kasich 


have impressive records as governors. 
Democrats have Chafee, a flop as gover¬ 
nor, and O’Malley, the tax man. 

The simple truth is Democrats have 
a weak bench at the presidential level, 
Republicans a strong one. This is also 
true at the state level, where Republi¬ 
cans dominate. Democrats hold 18 of 
50 governorships and a mere 30 of 98 
legislative chambers. Republicans are 
blessed with the most legislative seats 
they’ve controlled since the 1920s. 
Democrats are barely hanging on. 

Democrats have legitimate hopes in 
2016 of winning the Senate, now held 
by Republicans, 54-46. But they are 
having trouble coming up with fresh 
candidates—the bench problem again. 

In Wisconsin, they’re stuck with 
Russ Feingold to run against the 
Republican who beat him six years 
ago, Ron Johnson. In Ohio, they’re 
expected to tap ex-governor Ted Strick¬ 
land against GOP senator Rob Port- 
man. Strickland was ousted as governor 
in 2010 by John Kasich. In North Car¬ 
olina, national Democrats want Kay 
Hagan to challenge two-term Repub¬ 
lican senator Richard Burr. She was 
defeated in 2014 by Republican Thom 
Tillis after a single Senate term. 

In Indiana, Democrat Baron Hill, 
who lost his House seat in 2010, is the 
leading Democrat to run for an open 
Senate seat. In Pennsylvania, Joe Ses- 
tak has a good shot at gaining the Sen¬ 
ate nomination against Republican 
Pat Toomey. He lost to Toomey six 
years ago. 

“All told, more than half of the Dem¬ 
ocrats’ Senate challengers in 2010 are 
comeback candidates,” the National 
Journal's Josh Kraushaar wrote. “On 
the one hand, most of these are the best 
choices Democrats have. ... But look 
more closely and the reliance on former 
failures is a direct result of the party 
having no one else to turn to.” 

That’s the Hillary model. She lost to 
Barack Obama for the 2008 Democratic 
presidential nomination. Now Clinton 
is the prohibitive frontrunner for the 
nomination in 2016. Why? Because 
she’s the only Democrat in the race 
with strong name ID, a national follow¬ 
ing, and a powerful desire to be presi¬ 
dent. The GOP contest is filled with 
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They Only Say No 

Reforming the Pentagon testing office. 
by Thomas Donnelly 


the cream of the Republican crop. 

The lack of a candidate bench has 
made Democrats reliant on Clinton. 
She’s their only hope for holding the 
presidency post-Obama. As a result, she 
gets special treatment from Democratic 
interest groups. They ignore controver¬ 
sies involving the Clinton Foundation, 
deleted emails, and Benghazi as if they 
didn’t exist. Since she won’t talk about 
them, they won’t mention them either. 

Organized labor has threatened con¬ 
gressional Democrats inclined to vote 
for the Trans-Pacific Partnership with 
reprisals. TPP is the trade treaty backed 
by the president. Rep. Scott Peters of 
California was told unions would spend 
$1 million to defeat him in the primary 
and another $1 million in the general 
election if he voted for the treaty. 

But Clinton has, in effect, been 
given a pass. As secretary of state, she 
was a vocal supporter of the treaty. But 
as a candidate, she has refused to take a 
position. And labor and the party’s left 
wing, who furiously oppose TPI? have 
been largely silent for fear of damaging 
her candidacy. 

Democrats have also put out the 
dubious story that the prospect of 
Clinton at the top of the ticket in 2016 
is encouraging candidates to run for 
Congress. They claim a “Hillary effect” 
will unleash “an anticipated wave 
that will lift the party’s fortunes up 
and down the ticket,” Politico reported. 
Their point is she’s necessary. 

That Clinton has hastily moved 
to the left reflects her party. In fact, 
Clinton may be a lagging indicator of 
the Democratic lurch to the left. Her 
advisers insist her views are consist¬ 
ent with public opinion, which has 
adopted what were once left-wing 
views on same-sex marriage, immigra¬ 
tion, minimum wage, climate change, 
free trade, and the cost of college. To 
the extent there’s been a national shift, 
however, it’s been less pronounced 
than the party’s. 

Does the tilt to the left represent an 
ideologically imaginative approach to 
politics and policy? Not quite. It mir¬ 
rors the deference Clinton and Demo¬ 
crats pay to the liberal interest groups 
that make up their party’s coalition. 
Only more so. ♦ 


B uried deep in the House version 
of this year’s defense authoriza¬ 
tion is a brief provision that has 
great potential to improve and accel¬ 
erate the way the armed services buy 
weapons—yes, an actual reform of Pen¬ 
tagon procurement. The irony is that 
this reform would mark a reversal of 
past “reforms” that helped make the 
current acquisition system such a mess. 

The provision in question is “Sec¬ 
tion 851. Additional Responsibility 
for Director of Operational Test and 
Evaluation.” The nub of the matter is 
that the Pentagon’s chief test officer 
now must “consider the potential for 
increases in program 
cost estimates or delays 
in schedule estimates in 
the implementation of 
policies, procedures, and 
activities related to oper¬ 
ational test and evalua¬ 
tion.” And not only that, 
he “shall take appro¬ 
priate action to ensure 
that operational test and 
evaluation activities do not unnecessar¬ 
ily increase program costs or impede 
program schedules.” In other words, 
the physician should first do no harm. 

The Pentagon testing office has, alas, 
been a Mengele-like menace almost 
since its creation in 1983. “Unneces¬ 
sarily increasing costs and impeding 
program schedules” could almost be 
its mission statement. When he took 
office as Army chief of staff, Gen. Ray¬ 
mond Odierno explained the nature of 
the problem: “Sometimes we have tests 
that are done by the private industry 
and yet we redo the tests because we 
have to meet certain regulations and 
requirements.” Not surprisingly, he 
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added, “I think those are areas that we 
could look at that could reduce those 
costs significantly.” 

The testing office was a product 
of the “military reform” movement 
in the 1980s, the work of a small band 
of Pentagon contrarians who were 
convinced the “gold-plated” platforms 
of the Reagan buildup—the Ml tank, 
say, or the F-15 fighter, or the Aegis 
destroyer—were too sophisticated to 
function in wartime conditions. This 
proposition offered the appearance 
of reasoned opposition to Democrats 
like Gary Hart, who wished to slow 
defense spending without appear¬ 
ing too dovish. In 
1986, Hart wrote tri¬ 
umphantly in the New 
York Times : “Five years 
ago, military reform 
was the province of a 
small band of icono¬ 
clasts in the Senate. 
Now the need for broad 
changes in the way we 
train, equip, and deploy 
our conventional forces has become 
conventional wisdom.” He was right: 
The Congressional Military Reform 
Caucus counted 130 members. 

Creating an “operational” test 
office that would subject new weap¬ 
ons designs to supposedly “realistic” 
battlefield conditions was the reform¬ 
ers’ principal goal. “Strengthening 
operational testing,” promised Hart, 
“will give us more effective weapons at 
lower cost.” It was a tastes-great-less- 
filling argument that seemed plausible 
and, after the 1986 midterm elections 
returned the Senate to Democratic 
control, proved unstoppable. Reagan’s 
defense secretary Caspar Weinberger 
waited more than a year after Con¬ 
gress mandated the creation of the 
test office to appoint a director, and 
when he finally did, he chose former 
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McDonnell Douglas F-15 test pilot 
Jack Krings for the job. 

One of the first targets for the test 
office was the Army’s Bradley Fighting 
Vehicle. What originated as a complex 
debate about the role of mechanized 
infantry on a high-technology conven¬ 
tional battlefield quickly degenerated 
into a morality tale. A retired Air Force 
colonel, James Burton, was charged 
with the task, and he argued that unless 
the tests were rigorous, “soldiers in 
battle could die unnecessarily.” Senator 
William Roth—a moderate Republi¬ 
can from Delaware and a World War II 
vet—demanded the “Army must sub¬ 
mit the troop carrier to realistic tests in 
a combat environment.” The New York 
Times was filled with righteous fury, 
charging the Army and Pentagon lead¬ 
ership with negligence: 

The Bradley was a rolling powder 
keg; the Army knew it, and the brass 
wanted to avoid the live-fire tests 
because they knew a single Soviet 
antitank round could pierce the 
Bradley’s skin, blow up its stores of 
fuel and ammunition and burn its 
crew to death. Worse, in the view of 
some inside the Pentagon, Congress 
would get wind of all this and cancel 
the program. 

Amid the controversy, Burton even¬ 
tually was given carte blanche to con¬ 
duct the tests. But, as a subsequent 
study of the program revealed, that 
meant “tests where the Bradley would 
stand, fully loaded and engine running, 
against overmatches, attacks with U.S. 
and Russian munitions that would 
clearly destroy the vehicle.” Tied 
like a lamb to the altar and smacked 
with a big weapon designed to kill 
fully armored main battle tanks, the 
Bradley—wait for it—blew up. 

The Ml Abrams tank was likewise 
a favorite target of 1980s reformers. In 
early 1990—that is, about a year before 
Operation Desert Storm—Dina Rasor, 
head of the Project on Military Pro¬ 
curement (now the Project on Govern¬ 
ment Oversight), obtained data from 
the Army’s tests on the Abrams. She 
concluded that the Ml “will travel an 
average of only about 44 miles before 
something breaks.” She also argued 
that it had been a mistake to power the 


tank with a turbine engine and that, 
overall, the 1950s-era M60 was a better 
tank. The Ml was an “expensive loser.” 

Desert Storm took much of the wind 
out of the reformers’ simpler-is-bet- 
ter sails. Not only did the U.S. forces 
equipped with Ml and Bradley make 
it through the famous “Left Hook” 
maneuver, they rapidly and with almost 
no loss destroyed the Iraqi Republican 
Guard units they encountered. An even 
bigger setback was the happy result of 
the air war: The F-15 dominated the 
skies, and its radar-guided missiles— 
another technology the reformers 
claimed was too sophisticated to ever 
work—accounted for the vast majority 
of the air-to-air kills. 

But Hart was correct: Conventional 
wisdom was not rebuttable. And so 
the operational test office lived to fight 
another day and remains dedicated to 
proving that a big enough weapon can 
destroy anything. The latest program 
to fall victim to the testers’ logic is the 
Navy’s Littoral Combat Ship. The LCS 
is—as the name suggests—a smallish, 
3,000-ton vessel intended for use in 
coastal waters. The LCS was originally 
called the “Streetfighter” and was itself 
a “reform” effort intended to wean the 
Navy from its addiction to ever-bigger 
and more exotic surface combatants. 
The Navy balked at the idea and even¬ 
tually redesigned the LCS to be more 
survivable, but that—among other 
things—increased the cost and slowed 
the program. 

Given the opportunity, the test office 
has attacked the LCS by arguing that 
a recent “shock test” in “near combat 
conditions,” such as a mine detonation, 
showed “resiliency” problems for the 
ship. This is, essentially, a repeat of 
the Bradley tests but with water added. 
As with the Bradley, the point of the 
LCS is to avoid a hit, not stand still and 
slug it out. But, as the blog Next Navy 
bitterly observes, the test office “has 
gamed the LCS and the Navy quite 
well. By forging a temporary alliance 
with the Navy’s resident LCS-haters, 
[the test office] must be absolutely 
giddy about the prospect of strangling 
the LCS after the first block buy. Noth¬ 
ing validates a tester more than a pro¬ 
gram kill.” And, in fact, former defense 


secretary Chuck Hagel, feeling the 
pressure of budget cuts and sequestra¬ 
tion, limited the LCS buy to 32 rather 
than the 52 ships the Navy had set as 
the program minimum. Not surpris¬ 
ingly, the per-ship cost of the LCS con¬ 
tinues to rise. 

In sum, the operational test and eval¬ 
uation office’s only purpose can be to 
say no. It is the ultimate in unaccount¬ 
able bureaucracy: It has no responsibil¬ 
ity for fielding anything, or for making 
the inevitable trade-offs in designs, or 
even for reckoning the costs of time 
lost in fielding weaponry. It was con¬ 
ceived in error and continues to make 
mischief and increase the cost of all it 
touches. By insisting on randomizing 
its test conditions—supposedly to rep¬ 
licate the uncertainties of combat—it 
limits their utility to weapons design¬ 
ers, who need to control tests in order 
to harvest the most useful insights. 

Krings, who passed away last year, 
summarized the paradox of the office 
from the start. “There are people in the 
Congress who don’t think that any test 
is really valid until you have a real live 
operational unit in a real live scenario. 
Well, that means you have to wait until 
[a system] is pretty grown-up, and 
therefore you have invested a lot of 
money.” In other words, the only real 
battlefield test is the battlefield itself. 
Randomly blowing things up is not a 
test of survivability. 

But only Congress can undo what 
Congress has done, and that’s particu¬ 
larly hard when Congress feels virtu¬ 
ous. It’s hardest when the Senate is 
pleased with itself, and from the begin¬ 
ning the Senate has been infatuated 
with the Pentagon’s test office— You 
do think it's right to test weapons before we 
send our forces into harm's way, don't you? 
The Armed Services Committee has 
marked up its version of the defense 
bill, and it does not include any provi¬ 
sion like the one passed by the House. 
The House language, which basically 
wants the test office to reckon the 
opportunity costs it creates, is a pretty 
mild measure. But it would be a 
sea-change in the meaning of defense 
“reform,” a first unraveling of the regu¬ 
latory mindset that’s made such a mess 
of Pentagon procurement. ♦ 
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Obama’s Reformation 

He urged—and then forced—a conversation 
about religion and democracy 


By Adam J. White 


H 


ad Jeremiah Wright’s antics not forced 
Barack Obama to expound famously on 
race in 2008, the most significant speech 
of his short Senate tenure would have 
been his 2006 remarks on religion and 
democracy. Appearing before Call to Renewal’s conference 
on “Building a Covenant for a New America,” Obama urged 
Christian activists and Democratic voters to reconsider 
the relationship between church and state. Mankind may 
have grappled with our dueling obligations to Caesar and 
Creator—the City of Man and the City of God—for millen¬ 
nia, but the time finally had come for a “serious debate.” 

“I think we make a mistake when we fail to acknowl¬ 
edge the power of faith in people’s lives,” he said. “And I 
think it’s time that we join a serious debate about how to 
reconcile faith with our modern, pluralistic democracy.” 

Well, if a decade ago America lacked “serious debate” on 
how to reconcile faith with democracy (or, one might add, 
on how to reconcile democracy with faith), then Obama 
surely has spent the intervening years doing everything pos¬ 
sible to force what he might call a “national conversation.” 
That conversation is not just about faith and democracy, 
but also about the non-democratic parts of our government, 
the administrative agencies promulgating new laws and the 
courts creating new civil rights, which in turn collide with 
religious freedom, raising questions our country is only 
beginning to grapple with. 

One such conversation occurred in April, between Jus¬ 
tice Samuel Alito and Solicitor General Donald Verrilli. 
As the Supreme Court heard oral arguments in Obergefell 
v. Hodges , on whether the Fourteenth Amendment pro¬ 
tects same-sex couples’ right to marry, Alito asked Ver¬ 
rilli whether the creation of such a nationwide right might 
force religious organizations to make an impossible choice: 
either acquiesce in same-sex marriage or risk the philan¬ 
thropic death sentence of losing their tax-exempt status. It 
was an obvious question and, in the aftermath of the IRS’s 
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scandalous treatment of conservative groups, one for which 
the administration would be expected to have a simple, 
reassuring answer. But, astonishingly, the solicitor general 
replied with little more than a shrug: “It’s certainly going 
to be an issue. I—I don’t deny that. I don’t deny that, Justice 
Alito. It is—it is going to be an issue.” 

Another recent conversationalist is Martha Minow, 
dean of the Harvard Law School. Last month, the school 
convened a conference on “Law, Religion, and Health in 
America.” It was occasioned by the Supreme Court’s deci¬ 
sion last year, in Burwell v. Hobby Lobby , that the Obama 
administration could not use the Affordable Care Act to 
force certain corporate employers to subsidize their employ¬ 
ees’ abortifacient contraceptives. In her remarks, Dean 
Minow warned that when “people of faith” are forced to 
choose sides in a conflict between their religious beliefs and 
national policies to the contrary, the faithful will sometimes 
choose God over country, and leave. “That would be sad,” 
she said, “since this country actually has been a haven for 
religious freedom really since even before its founding.” 

Sad, yes, but : “On the other hand, there will be some 
issues where the values of this country will run into conflict 
with some people’s religious views, and if they can't live with 
it, they should leave .” Our goal, she concluded, must be to 
find compromises where we can, so that the choice offered 
to religious believers won’t be “more all-or-nothing than it 
needs to be.” 

A lot of conversations seem to go like this in the clos¬ 
ing years of Obama’s presidency, where so much of his 
agenda returns us, over and over again, to the collision 
of government power and religious liberty. First and 
foremost, Hobby Lobby and cases that have followed it— 
Wheaton College v. Burwell .; Little Sisters of the Poor v. Bur- 
well ; Priests for Life v. Department of Health and Human 
Services —make plain the constitutional difficulties 
inherent in a federal regulatory agenda that would force 
religious organizations and private employers to play a 
central role in providing contraceptives to third parties. 

Elsewhere, concerted efforts by the administration 
and its allies not just to create and enforce a constitutional 
right to same-sex marriage, but to go still further and force 
third parties—such as the proverbial photographers and 
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bakers—to personally and directly facilitate such weddings, 
raise increasingly stark questions of religious freedom 
under federal and state law. 

And there are other examples. In 2012, the Supreme 
Court struck down the administration’s assertion of control 
over a church school’s choice of ministers. Such an exten¬ 
sion of government power, the unanimous Court held, went 
far beyond the normal boundaries of federal employment 
regulation—it would have “interfere^] with the internal 
governance of the church, depriving the church of control 
over the selection of those who will personify its beliefs.” 

If, as Obama observed in 2006, America’s “religious 
tendency” speaks “to a hunger that goes beyond any par¬ 
ticular issue or cause,” much the same could be said for his 
administration’s tendency to encroach upon the space that 
our country normally reserves for 
religion, conscience, and commu¬ 
nity—reflecting not just the par¬ 
ticular circumstances of same-sex 
marriage or Obamacare, but some¬ 
thing more fundamental about 
his administration’s aims and 
assumptions. After he leaves office, 
the most challenging question 
to answer about Barack Obama’s 
presidency may be that of why so 
much of his administration’s work 
seemed to insist—either intention¬ 
ally or unintentionally—on reduc¬ 
ing and restraining the role that 
religion and conscience, separate from government, plays 
in our society. 

T he Obama-era conflicts between religious liberty 
and government power are the latest chapter in 
an age-old story, but they are not merely a sim¬ 
ple reiteration of familiar arguments. They result from 
the assertion of government power through executive and 
judicial branches, rather than legislative branches. The 
difference is crucial, both for the present debate and for 
the future we face. 

Traditionally, we think of conflicts between government 
power and individual liberty as pitting majority against 
minority. This basic narrative has prevailed from the very 
beginning: At the Virginia convention ratifying the Con¬ 
stitution, James Madison argued that express protections 
of religious freedom would be superfluous in our broad and 
diverse republic, because “where there is such a variety of 
sects, there cannot be a majority of any one sect to oppress 
and persecute the rest.” Later, when the first Congress pro¬ 
posed what would come to be the First Amendment’s reli¬ 
gious protections, Madison reiterated that it was motivated 


by public fear that “one sect might obtain a pre-eminence, 
or two combine together, and establish a religion to which 
they would compel others to conform.” 

Two centuries later, the Supreme Court’s canonical cases 
on religious liberty embody that majority-versus-minority 
paradigm. In Sherbert v. Venter (1963), the Supreme Court 
faced a conflict between South Carolina’s statute requiring 
unemployment beneficiaries to make themselves “avail¬ 
able for work” and Seventh-day Adventists’ observation of 
the Sabbath on Saturdays. In Wisconsin v. Yoder (1972), the 
Court faced a conflict between Wisconsin’s statute requir¬ 
ing parents to enroll their children in school and Amish 
families’ historical refusal to formally school their children 
beyond eighth grade. And in Employment Division v. Smith 
(1990), the Court faced a conflict between Oregon’s laws 
prohibiting drug use and Native 
Americans’ religious use of peyote. 

The common thread connect¬ 
ing these cases is not the Court’s 
ultimate resolution of the con¬ 
flicts. (In Sherbert and Yoder , the 
Court held that religious exemp¬ 
tions must be made to the gen¬ 
erally applicable laws. In Smith , 
the Court reversed course and 
held that religious liberty does 
not justify exemptions to such 
broad, facially neutral statutes—a 
doctrinal about-face that spurred 
Congress to enact the Religious 
Freedom Restoration Act.) Rather, what connects these 
cases is the context in which they arose: not religious 
minorities being specifically targeted by the laws in ques¬ 
tion but religious minorities touched incidentally by stat¬ 
utes written by legislatures in broad terms, statutes that 
were eminently justifiable in general—unemployment 
compensation, public education, and public health and 
safety legislation. 

In such contexts, there is good reason to hope that the 
give-and-take of ordinary politics will result in compro¬ 
mises that ultimately vindicate the public’s general legisla¬ 
tive purposes while at least somewhat softening their impact 
on religious minorities. As Justice Scalia wrote for the Court 
in Smith , “a society that believes in the negative protection 
accorded to religious belief can be expected to be solicitous 
of that value in its legislation as well.” He added, “it is there¬ 
fore not surprising that a number of States have made an 
exception to their drug laws for sacramental peyote use.” 

The legislative tendency toward compromise and accom¬ 
modation is exemplified by the Religious Freedom Restora¬ 
tion Act, which requires, as President Clinton remarked at 
its signing, that “the Government should be held to a very 
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high level of proof before it interferes with someone’s free 
exercise of religion.” To that end, RFRA establishes a balanc¬ 
ing test to mitigate laws’ burdens on religious freedom. The 
legislative process is no panacea, of course—as the religious 
communities in Sherbert , Yoder> and Smith saw firsthand. But 
its inherent checks and balances reduce the risk that reli¬ 
gious groups will be gratuitously burdened, and thus the 
legislative context gives judges reason to presume, at least 
initially, that the resulting law is justifiable. 

D uring Obama’s presidency, by contrast, the col¬ 
lisions between progressive policy and reli¬ 
gious liberty are not the result of legislative 
compromise or political give-and-take. Rather, they come 
from administrative agencies pushing a specific agenda as 
aggressively as possible, or from courts 
announcing new rights in absolute terms, 
leaving little apparent room for religious 
freedom. In this respect, the threat to reli¬ 
gion comes not from popular majorities, 
but from minority factions that succeed in 
capturing either administrative or judicial 
power and leveraging it against religious 
minorities who stand in the way of their 
policy agenda. 

Administrative absolutism was illus¬ 
trated perfectly in Hobby Lobby and sub¬ 
sequent cases. The contraceptive mandate 
that the Obama administration wants to 
enforce against religious employers, and 
now against religious organizations, is found nowhere in the 
Affordable Care Act itself. However partisan the act itself 
may be, however rushed and ideological the act’s promul¬ 
gation may have been, it does not seek to impose such con¬ 
troversial requirements on religious believers. (It probably 
would not have passed either chamber of Congress if it had.) 
Indeed, at oral argument Justice Anthony Kennedy voiced 
doubts that an agency could plausibly be trusted to restrain 
its own policy agenda in order to protect religious liberty: 
“What kind of constitutional structure do we have,” he 
asked Solicitor General Verrilli, “if the Congress can give 
an agency the power to grant or not grant a religious exemp¬ 
tion based on what the agency determined?” 

But regulators are not the only unelected officials prone 
to writing new laws in absolutist terms. To the extent that 
same-sex couples’ right to marry ultimately results from 
judicial decisions (at the administration’s behest) rather 
than legislative compromise, judges’ expansive vision of 
such new rights may leave legislators little room to exempt 
religious institutions, organizations, and persons from 
direct involvement with same-sex weddings. As Harvard’s 
Dean Minow acknowledged in her remarks, “adversarial 


litigation leads to black and white, yes and no, win and 
lose answers.” The legislative process, by contrast, often 
facilitates the inclusion of “accommodations [for religious 
liberty] that can be worked out on a much more nuanced 
level than win-or-lose when there are two parties,” espe¬ 
cially when there are “third parties, fourth parties, and fifth 
parties affected by the resolution between two parties [in 
court].” In the present Supreme Court litigation over same- 
sex marriage, religious persons, organizations, and insti¬ 
tutions are among the third, fourth, and fifth parties who 
may be directly affected by the Court’s eventual decision in 
Obergefell v. Hodges , either in terms of their tax-exempt sta¬ 
tus or in terms of their freedom, under state law, to decline 
to participate directly in same-sex weddings. 

Ultimately, that context could prove crucial in a con¬ 
flict between religious liberty and 
the judicial creation of same-sex 
marriage rights. A poll recently pub¬ 
lished by the Associated Press, for 
example, reports that Americans 
are closely split over whether “the 
Supreme Court should or should not 
rule that same-sex marriage must be 
legal nationwide”—50 percent sup¬ 
ported it, 48 percent opposed. But the 
same poll found a majority of Ameri¬ 
cans believe that “wedding-related 
businesses with religious objections 
should be allowed to refuse service 
to same-sex couples”—52 percent 
endorsed such religious protections, 45 percent opposed 
them. Finally, when the respondents were asked bluntly, “in 
cases where there is a conflict, which do you think is more 
important for the government,” to “protect the rights of gays 
and lesbians” or “protect religious liberties,” they picked 
religious liberty over gay rights by a margin of 56 to 40. 

Such public sentiments suggest that legislative proc¬ 
esses resulting in the recognition of same-sex marriage 
would also include protections for religious liberty. When 
courts and agencies, by contrast, are the government bodies 
deciding how to create and enforce a right to same-sex mar¬ 
riage, such generosity cannot be assumed. 

Indeed, by attempting to resolve these issues in courts 
rather than in legislatures and public referenda, same-sex 
marriage proponents changed dramatically the very char¬ 
acter of the debate. In legislatures or referenda, arguments 
for and against same-sex marriage must be calibrated to 
convince the unconvinced, the undecided voters or out¬ 
right converts. Proponents of same-sex marriage thus argue 
extending marriage to same-sex couples will benefit soci¬ 
ety, not harm it. Its opponents argue the reverse. To prevail 
in those public forums, same-sex marriage’s proponents 
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must grapple seriously with tradition, religion, and other 
sources of public values, while its proponents must grapple 
just as seriously with cultural change and changing notions 
of equality. In courts, by contrast, proponents of same-sex 
marriage must argue that their opponents are not merely 
wrong but irrational, if not altogether hateful—and thus 
that religion is not merely wrong but irrational, if not alto¬ 
gether hateful. 

Even more worrisome is the long-term outlook. As ever 
more power gravitates toward agencies and courts, rather 
than elected legislatures and the people generally, we can 
expect to see more and more conflict between government 
policy and religious liberty. In short, the future of reli¬ 
gious liberty in America is tied inextricably to the future of 
administrative and judicial power in America. 

T he trend toward administrative and judicial power 
carries with it a corollary problem. When minor¬ 
ity factions capture either administrative or judi¬ 
cial power and leverage it to achieve their policy agenda, 
there emerges a risk that religious minorities may fall vic¬ 
tim to government officials’ outright animus—subjected 
not just to incidental burdens necessary to achieve a par¬ 
ticular policy outcome, but to gratuitous punishment for 
their moral beliefs. 

Here, too, the Obama administration’s contraceptive 
mandate may be an illustrative example. In Hobby Lobby , 
the Supreme Court raised an obvious question: If providing 
abortifacient contraception to the public at large is a com¬ 
pelling governmental objective, why must private parties be 
forced to bear the cost of third parties’ contraceptives? “The 
most straightforward way” of providing contraceptives to 
those who can’t afford them, the Court observed, “would 
be for the Government to assume the cost of providing the 
four contraceptives at issue to any women who are unable 
to obtain them under their health-insurance policies due to 
their employers’ religious objections. This would certainly 
be less restrictive of the plaintiffs’ religious liberty, and 
HHS has not shown ... that this is not a viable alternative.” 

Despite losing Hobby Lobby , the Obama administration 
continues to insist upon forcing religious organizations to 
participate directly in the provision of subsidized contra¬ 
ception, even when utterly unnecessary. In Priests for Life v. 
Burwell , a case recently decided by the D.C. Circuit Court 
of Appeals, the Obama administration argued that religious 
organizations can be required to file paperwork facilitating 
the provision of contraceptives to their employees. That 
reduced role in the process is offered by the administration 
as a nominal “religious accommodation”—an alternative to 
the organizations’ having to pay for the contraceptives out¬ 
right or incur significant penalties. 

The administration prevailed in the D.C. Circuit 


last November, and in May the full court decided not to 
rehear the case. But in dissenting from the court’s refusal 
to rehear the case, Judge Brett Kavanaugh posed a simple 
question: Why force religious organizations to participate 
at all? The government can achieve the very same policy 
aims by simply asking organizations to identify themselves 
as having religious objections to the contraception man¬ 
date, at which point “the Government can independently 
determine the identity of the organizations’ insurers and 
thereby ensure that the insurers provide contraceptive cov¬ 
erage to the organizations’ employees.” That process “may 
create some administrative inconvenience for the Govern¬ 
ment, because the Government itself will have to identify 
the religious organizations’ insurers.” But, Kavanaugh 
concludes, “administrative inconvenience alone” cannot 
justify the burdens that the Obama administration would 
rather place on religious organizations. 

We eventually will see whether the Supreme Court elects 
to hear the case, and if so whether it shares Kavanaugh’s 
view. But as Kavanaugh and others demonstrate, the 
administration’s insistence upon binding religious 
objectors to the contraception-subsidy process seems 
completely gratuitous. As a result, one cannot help but 
wonder how much of that policy is driven by regulators’ 
simple hostility toward religious objections. 

The Religious Freedom Restoration Act protects against 
such hostilities by requiring the government to show that 
significant burdens upon the free exercise of religion are 
kept to the absolute minimum level needed to achieve the 
government’s compelling interest—that is, that the bur¬ 
dens imposed on religious persons are the “least restric¬ 
tive means” of achieving the government’s ultimate policy 
objective. When such burdens arise from generally appli¬ 
cable statutes—say, restrictions on drug use, in Smith —one 
might presume that they are merely incidental. But when 
they arise from specific regulations promulgated precisely 
to apply to religious believers, outright hostility toward the 
religious minority becomes a worrisomely plausible expla¬ 
nation of the government’s conduct. 

I n recent years, concerns about government animus 
against minorities have been a crucial part of the pub¬ 
lic case in favor of same-sex marriage, largely because 
of the jurisprudence of Anthony Kennedy. Writing for the 
Court in United States v. Windsor (2013), Justice Kennedy 
held that the federal government’s refusal to recognize 
same-sex marriages, in the Defense of Marriage Act, vio¬ 
lated constitutional rights of due process and equal protec¬ 
tion because it was “motivated by an improper animus” 
against homosexuals, accomplishing nothing more than 
“interference with the equal dignity of same-sex marriages” 
performed under state law. 
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Kennedy had voiced similar concerns in earlier cases 
involving gay rights. In Romer v. Evans (1996), where the 
Court struck down a Colorado law that had prohibited 
cities from extending antidiscrimination protections for 
sexual orientation, Kennedy’s majority opinion bluntly 
concluded that the law’s 

sheer breadth is so discontinuous with the reasons offered 
for it that the amendment seems inexplicable by anything 
but animus toward the class that it affects. ... “[I]f the con¬ 
stitutional conception of‘equal protection of the laws’ means 
anything, it must at the very least mean that a bare... desire 
to harm a politically unpopular group cannot constitute a 
legitimate governmental interest.” 

Next, in Lawrence v. Texas (2003), where the Court struck 
down Texas’s anti-sodomy law, Kennedy’s opinion for the 
Court once again stressed personal dignity. “The petition¬ 
ers are entitled to respect for their private lives. ... The 
State cannot demean their existence or control their des¬ 
tiny by making their private sexual conduct a crime. Their 
right to liberty under the Due Process Clause gives them 
the full right to engage in their conduct without interven¬ 
tion of the government.” 

Recognizing this clear theme in Kennedy’s opinions, 
same-sex marriage advocates took pains to frame their new 
constitutional case in anti-“animus” terms. In a 2012 opin¬ 
ion striking down California voters’ attempt to overturn the 
state supreme court’s creation of same-sex marriage rights, 
the Ninth Circuit’s Judge Stephen Reinhardt quoted Ken¬ 
nedy’s Romer opinion to say that “we are left with ‘the inevi¬ 
table inference that the disadvantage imposed is born of 
animosity toward’” same-sex couples. 

Elsewhere, Yale’s Bruce Ackerman published in 2014 
the third volume in his influential series of books on the 
Supreme Court. In We the People: The Civil Rights Revo¬ 
lution , Ackerman argued that the Court’s seminal deci¬ 
sion in Brown v. Board of Education embodied nothing 
less than a constitutional doctrine of “anti-humiliation,” 
which prohibits governments from gratuitously targeting 
minority groups. Ackerman was not trying to be subtle: 
His book tied that analysis directly to Kennedy’s opinions 
in Romer , Lawrence , and Windsor and concluded “there is 
a heavy burden on Justice Kennedy” to explain how the 
logic of those opinions did not require the protection of 
same-sex marriage. 

Briefs filed in support of same-sex marriage, in Oberge- 
fell v. Hodges , reiterate these themes. The Obama adminis¬ 
tration’s brief urges that bans on same-sex marriage, if not 
rooted in animus, then are at least the product of (to quote 
another Kennedy opinion) “prejudice”—caused “by simple 
want of careful, rational reflection or from some instinctive 
mechanism to guard against people who appear to be differ¬ 
ent in some respects from ourselves.” 


B ut ironically, while advocates invoke these themes 
to persuade Kennedy and other justices to create a 
constitutional right to same-sex marriage, the very 
same aspect of Kennedy’s jurisprudence could help to lay 
the groundwork to ensure that religious minorities are not 
forced to support same-sex marriage, or contraceptive man¬ 
dates, or other impositions, in violation of their religious 
beliefs. For Kennedy has stressed that the Constitution’s 
protection of religious liberty protects the very same “dig¬ 
nity” concerns that motivate his gay-rights jurisprudence. 

In Hobby Lobby , Kennedy joined the Court’s defense of 
religious freedom but also wrote separately to press his 
concerns about the dignity of religious believers. “In our 
constitutional tradition,” he wrote, “free exercise is essential 
in preserving their own dignity and in striving for a self-def¬ 
inition shaped by their religious precepts.” And in that case, 
the protections embodied by the Religious Freedom Resto¬ 
ration Act provided “the means to reconcile” both the rights 
of religious persons and the interests of other parties. Hobby 
Lobby was not the first time that Kennedy railed against anti- 
religious hostility. In Allegheny v.ACLU (1989), where Ken¬ 
nedy dissented from the Court’s restrictions upon public 
Nativity displays, he sharply denounced the majority opin¬ 
ion as “reflect[ing] an unjustified hostility toward religion, a 
hostility inconsistent with our history and our precedents.” 

Justice Kennedy’s concern for the dignity of religious 
believers, which mirrors his concern for the dignity of same- 
sex couples and other minorities, presents same-sex marriage 
advocates with a stark choice. If they succeed in convincing 
the Court to affirm a constitutional right to same-sex mar¬ 
riage, they will next have to decide whether they are satisfied 
with this remedy against the government. 

This is not a rhetorical question. Some activists will 
demand not only government recognition of same-sex mar¬ 
riage, but also the forced acquiescence of religious individu¬ 
als, organizations, and institutions. They may demand the 
punishment of small businesses that do not want to provide 
services to same-sex weddings—a specter that already has 
spurred states lacking their own religious freedom acts to 
consider enacting them. Or they may call upon the IRS and 
state regulators to strip religious organizations of their tax- 
exempt status and other benefits—as Justice Alito noted to 
Solicitor General Verrilli. 

Such additional strikes against religious believers, 
unnecessary to secure governmental recognition of “mar¬ 
riage equality,” go to the heart of Justice Kennedy’s concerns 
for personal dignity. If the Supreme Court does decide this 
summer to create a constitutional right to same-sex mar¬ 
riage, perhaps Kennedy will take care to help guard against 
anti-religious hostility or prejudice. Perhaps he will do so 
even if the Court’s opinion affirming the right to same-sex 
marriage is written by none other than Kennedy himself. ♦ 
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Transformational 

Diplomacy 

Can a nuclear deal change Iran? 


By Reuel Marc Gerecht 

M any supporters of an Iranian nuclear 
agreement believe that a deal could 
help to moderate, even democratize, 
Iranian society. Barack Obama’s con¬ 
stant allusions to the transformative 
potential of the Joint Comprehensive Plan of Action for 
U.S.-Iranian relations suggest that he believes an agreement, 
which would quickly release tens of billions of dollars to the 
Islamic Republic and reintegrate it into the global financial 
system, would improve the clerical regime’s behavior. Dem¬ 
ocrats and Republicans have often 
touted the transformative power 
of global markets; our bipartisan 
China policy is built upon this 
pedestal. As much as free-trading 
corporate Republicans, the Clin¬ 
ton administration loved advanc¬ 
ing the idea that business spreads 
amity. A former State Department 
adviser to Richard Holbrooke and 
now the dean of the Johns Hop¬ 
kins School of Advanced Inter¬ 
national Studies, Vali Nasr, wrote 
a well-received book, Forces of Fortune, which argues that 
commerce and capitalism are the best ways to vanquish the 
Middle East’s demons, authoritarianism and Islamic mili¬ 
tancy. Although Obama likely doesn’t care too much for 
Nasr, who also wrote a scathing critique of the president’s 
foreign policy, he’s advocating the scholar’s medicine for 
the Islamic Republic. 

A cynic might suggest that such apostles of economic 
determinism are reverse-engineering their ultimate goal: a 
smaller U.S. military role overseas. Economic “engagement” 
tends to gain ground in Washington when the alternatives, 
war and containment, are too unpleasant and expensive 
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to contemplate. Like war-averse enthusiasts of sanctions, 
trade diplomatists are essentially saying you can have it all: 
greater global security and prosperity without the blood 
and guilt of Pax Americana. There is certainly a wide over¬ 
lap between those in Washington who have already con¬ 
ceded the Islamic Republic atomic weapons and those 
who find the president’s developing nuclear deal to be an 
imperfect, but still pretty splendid, arrangement. 

But it’s best not to be too cynical. Although most fans 
of realpolitik do have a soft spot for the gospel that Ameri¬ 
can commerce can soothe the foreign savage beast, Obama 
has never been a convincing practitioner of this moral- 
ity-lite school. He’s too uncom¬ 
fortable with power politics and 
American hegemony. He cares 
too deeply about transforming the 
United States and mirror-imaging 
his national aspirations overseas. 
Quintessentially an American lib¬ 
eral, the president really does seem 
to believe that familiarity, even 
with Islamist regimes, ought not to 
breed contempt. 

Many Iranians, too, cling to the 
idea that domestic liberalization 
cannot happen unless foreigners—principally Americans— 
do the right thing. Prominent dissidents have advocated 
trade and diplomacy with the West as a means of opening up 
their own society. A huge fan of the president’s foreign pol¬ 
icy, the Atlantic's Peter Beinart, recently highlighted Akbar 
Ganji, a famous journalist and dissident who was once a 
hard-core member of the Islamic Revolutionary Guard 
Corps, as an example of an Iranian democrat who believes 
that the West’s nuclear diplomacy with the clerical regime 
could lead, eventually, to a more open, democratic society. 
Military threats and sanctions against the mullahs are, Ganji 
emphasizes, always counterproductive. 

As a tool of regime change or nuclear diplomacy, sanc¬ 
tions have been predicated on the assumption that economic 
coercion can deliver unsustainable political pain. Many 
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Iranian dissidents still hold fast to the belief that the Islamic 
Republic can have a smooth transition from autocracy to 
representative government, that the ugliness of the revolu¬ 
tion, the Iran-Iraq war (1980-1988), the continuing brutal 
repression of dissent and democracy (especially the Green 
Movement in 2009), and the blood-soaked denouement of 
the Arab Spring have created a nation of fallen and depressed 
revolutionaries who don’t have the stomach for confronting 
head-on the mullahs and their Revolutionary Guards. They 
envision a peaceful, more prosperous, sanctions-free future 
in which the ruling elite will evolve. Islamist ideology may 
not disappear from Iran’s discourse, but the appetite for vio¬ 
lence will evanesce. Although many Iranian dissidents are 
socialists (Marxism is far from dead in 
Persia), they still see global commerce 
and greater foreign contact as a soften¬ 
ing force, at least vis-a-vis the clerical 
state. An Iranian Thermidor will arrive 
in part courtesy of Exxon-Mobil, Chev¬ 
ron, Boeing, and Western tourists. 

For Ganji and many other dissi¬ 
dents, Iranians can’t “build democracy 
under impossible circumstances. They 
cannot foster liberty and human rights 
for their people in the fires of hell, cre¬ 
ated by war, bloodshed, and destruc¬ 
tion”—which is, in Ganji’s mind, what 
inevitably happens with American 
military actions against authoritar¬ 
ian Middle Eastern states. Unlike President Obama, who 
has a nuclear clock ticking against his political aspirations, 
Ganji appears to be happy to wait out the mullahs and the 
Revolutionary Guards, confident that history is behind 
the triumph of democracy. Since Ganji was once close to 
Saeed Hajjarian, a founding father of the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic’s intelligence ministry, he might know something about 
the early days of the nuclear-weapons program. Like so 
many Iranian dissidents, however, Ganji gives the impres¬ 
sion that he really doesn’t care much about the bomb. He’s 
consumed by the frustrating, so far intractable question: 
How does a (Shiite) Muslim country escape from a reli¬ 
gious revolution? 

THE ARCHITECTS OF THEOCRACY 

ro-democracy Iranian dissidents—and President 
Obama—are in a predicament: They keep hoping 
that the “pragmatic” men who’ve done so much dam¬ 
age to Persian civil society will somehow change their spots. 
As Ganji should know, and the president probably does not, 
economic dynamism has never been the driving priority 
for the regime, even for Ali Akbar Hashemi-Rafsanjani, the 


former majordomo of the political clergy and the father of 
the Islamic Republic’s pragmatic “technocrats,” and Hassan 
Rouhani, Rafsanjani’s most famous disciple, who’s grown 
rich through the revolution’s redistribution of wealth to 
the ruling clerical class. The bonanza that awaits the ruling 
elite after a nuclear agreement is signed and sanctions are 
lifted will probably produce an economy proportionally no 
larger than it was in the 1990s, when American sanctions 
were weak and European ones were nonexistent. A hope¬ 
ful Exxon-Mobil may have hired a Washington lobbying 
outfit to monitor American sanctions, but U.S. corpora¬ 
tions are unlikely to return to the Islamic Republic anytime 
soon. And major European businesses may not gallop back 
either: The clerical regime has 
always been a difficult business 
partner, and the legal and politi¬ 
cal environment—because of the 
inherent uncertainty of Iranian 
politics, the nuclear program, and 
the reach of continuing Ameri¬ 
can sanctions—may well make 
the Iranian marketplace less com¬ 
pelling than it was in the 1990s. 
Ali Khamenei and Rafsanjani 
then welcomed billions in for¬ 
eign investments—while they 
were also green-lighting nuclear- 
weapons research, terrorism over¬ 
seas, and repression at home. The 
unexpected landslide victory of the mild-mannered and 
bookish cleric Mohammad Khatami in the 1997 presiden¬ 
tial election was a nationwide scream against Rafsanjani’s 
and Khamenei’s despotism (Rafsanjani was president from 
1989 through 1997; Khamenei became supreme leader 
through Rafsanjani’s intercession upon the death of Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini in 1989). The Islamic Republic’s only reform 
period lasted two years, from 1997 to 1999. It wasn’t that 
long ago that democratic dissidents openly loathed Rouhani 
for his complicity in immiserating them. 

But their public forgetfulness is understandable. They 
have nowhere else to turn, since within the Iranian system 
there are essentially two choices: It’s either the clerical 
and lay technocrats who have been nurtured by Rafsan¬ 
jani and Rouhani or the progeny of the Revolutionary 
Guards and the even lower-class Basij, the volunteer 
mobilization force who during the Iran-Iraq war drove 
motorcycles across minefields and now provide the man¬ 
power for the morals police and the riot-control forces. 
The much-despised, Holocaust-denying former president 
Mahmoud Ahmadinejad, whom the supreme leader liked 
until he started questioning the necessity of the clergy as 
intermediaries between God and man, is the prototypical 
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bright urban peasant raised high by the revolution. In the 
2013 campaign, Rouhani’s opponents were typical of can¬ 
didates in Iran’s stage-managed elections. 

Let us recall the “serious” alternatives to Rouhani: 
The longtime mayor of Tehran, Mohammad Baqir Qali- 
baf, was a famous commander in the Revolutionary Guards 
and a former commander of the national police forces, who 
proudly bragged about how he had beaten student demon¬ 
strators from a motorcycle in 1999. Saeed Jalili, the favorite 
of Khamenei, is a one-legged Iran-Iraq war survivor, a for¬ 
mer “diplomat,” and a nuclear negotiator with the European 
Union who intensely disliked spending time with Europe¬ 
ans. He could, however, opine on the iniquity of the West’s 
irreligious culture and the intense joy of visiting every Shiite 
shrine in Iraq, no matter how small. Then there’s Mohsen 
Rezai, boss of the Revolutionary Guards from 1981 to 1997, 
whose campaign motto was “Say Hello to Life!” 

By comparison with these men, Rouhani might be a 
moderate. From 1989 to 1997, he and Rafsanjani oversaw 
the largest foreign assassination campaign and the most 
intense period of anti-Western terrorism in the history of 
the Islamic Republic, but so far as we know, he never per¬ 
sonally participated in any killing or act of terrorism. Rou¬ 
hani, who studied at the secular Tehran University before 
the revolution and undertook a long-distance Ph.D. in the 
1990s at Glasgow Caledonian University (whether he actu¬ 
ally wrote his dissertation is open to question), appears to 
have sincerely wanted a Western, secular seal of approval. 
That at least makes him more cosmopolitan than many in 
the Islamic Republic’s ruling elite. 

Akbar Ganji is an extreme example of how convo¬ 
luted the reasoning can get with dissidents searching for a 
way out. As an investigative journalist, he claimed in 2000 
that Ali Fallahian, Rafsanjani’s former minister of intelli¬ 
gence, was the mastermind of the so-called Chain Murders, 
a series of assassinations of Iranian intellectuals from 1988 
to 1998. There is little doubt in Ganji’s own reporting that 
Rafsanjani, and therefore Rouhani, were complicit in these 
murders. In 2000 Hajjarian, who was probably Ganji’s pri¬ 
mary source for his expose, was shot in the head and para¬ 
lyzed. And yet Ganji’s sympathies, at least publicly, still 
lean towards Rouhani and, as always, away from the United 
States. Like a sentimental old European Communist whose 
dreams survived the trauma of Stalinist purges and “fra¬ 
ternal” Soviet invasions, Ganji still can’t let go of his tiers- 
mondisme. As much as anyone from the revolution’s first 
generation, Rafsanjani and Rouhani can lay claim to form¬ 
ing the institutions and ethics that have allowed the Islamic 
Republic to survive as a functioning theocracy. It is a per¬ 
verse irony that so many Iranians who’ve grown hostile to 
the nature of that republic default in elections to the techno¬ 
cratic class who built the theocracy. 


I ranians aren’t the only ones captured by their own 
illusions and fear of violence. Leaving aside his fas¬ 
cination with transformative capitalism, President 
Obama’s entire approach in the nuclear negotiations can 
be boiled down to one factor: fear of American military 
action against the Islamic Republic. The clerical regime will 
retain a substantial nuclear-weapons infrastructure under 
any deal Obama concludes because the president fears that 
Khamenei will walk if he insists on greater curbs. As Johns 
Hopkins University’s Michael Mandelbaum put it in an 
unflattering comparison between Soviet-American arms- 
control talks and the Joint Comprehensive Plan of Action, 
“Surely the main reason [Obama has conceded so much] is 
that, while there is a vast disparity in power between the two 
parties, the United States is not willing to use the ultimate 
form of power, and the Iranian leaders know this.” 

And even the big bet that Obama is making on a rapid 
Iranian evolution is surely in part also based on his fear that 
the Iranian side will not long allow constraints on its atomic 
aspirations. To appreciate the audacious optimism of this 
wager, it’s helpful to look at the Islamic Republic’s history in 
10-year increments. The nuclear agreement envisioned by 
Obama—assuming it doesn’t collapse of its own complex¬ 
ity, contradictions, and the certainty of Iranian cheating— 
gives Tehran an industrial-sized uranium-enrichment and 
plutonium-production capacity after a decade. Ten years is a 
lifetime in foreign policy; it is, however, usually a small evo¬ 
lutionary span for a nation. Here, for instance, are snapshots 
of the “progress” made by the Islamic Republic over six dif¬ 
ferent periods of 10 years: 

■ In 1983 the Iranians, using their allies in Beirut, blow 
up the U.S. Marine and French military barracks there (in 
his published diary, Rafsanjani, Ayatollah Ruhollah Kho¬ 
meini’s right-hand man, slyly alludes to the bombing before 
it happens); in 1993, while Germany and France are kicking 
into high-gear their economic engagement with post-Kho¬ 
meini Iran, the Iranian intelligence ministry, under Rafsan¬ 
jani’s direction, is still killing Iranian expatriates in Europe. 
As late as 1996, an Iranian agent shoots Reza Mazlouman, an 
education minister under the shah and Rouhani’s detested 
teacher at Tehran University, in Paris. With Khatami’s elec¬ 
tion in 1997, the assassinations in Europe stop. 

■ In 1984 Rafsanjani, Rouhani, and their close ally 
Mohammad Reyshahri establish the Islamic Republic’s 
intelligence ministry; 10 years later, the intelligence min¬ 
istry, now under the operational direction of Ali Falla¬ 
hian, orchestrates the bombing of the Jewish Community 
Center in Buenos Aires. Iranian agents kill 85 and wound 
hundreds. Fallahian, today one of President Rouhani’s clos¬ 
est advisers, remains under international arrest warrants 
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issued by Argentina and by Germany for the assassination 
of Kurdish Iranian dissidents at the Mikonos restaurant in 
Berlin in 1992. 

■ In 1989 Ayatollah Ruhollah Khomeini dies; in 1999 
Ayatollah Khamenei crushes nationwide student demon¬ 
strations against press censorship and the police state. 

■ In 1996 Khamenei and Rafsanjani approve the Kho¬ 
bar Towers bombing in Saudi Arabia, which kills 19 U.S. 
servicemen and wounds 498 others; 10 years later Khame¬ 
nei reenergizes Iran’s nuclear program, which is by this 
time successfully running uranium through the entire 
nuclear-fuel cycle. The atomic program, revealed by an 
Iranian opposition group in 2002, hadn’t significantly 
advanced after the American invasion of Iraq for fear, as 
Rouhani colorfully put it in 2005, that “we would have 
given the knife into the hands of a drunk Abyssinian,” 
meaning George W. Bush. In 2006, with America over¬ 
whelmed by a burgeoning insurgency in Iraq in part fueled 
by Iran, that fear dissipated. 

■ In 1999 Rouhani, then the secretary of the Supreme 
National Security Council, which decides great matters 
of internal security and foreign affairs, including terror¬ 
ism, attacks the nationwide student demonstrations as a 
threat to the integrity of the revolution. He lauds the secu¬ 
rity forces, especially the intelligence ministry, for their 
“severity” against those who insult the supreme leader and 
threaten religion and the state; in 2009 Rouhani stands by 
the supreme leader when he crushes the pro-democracy 
Green Movement, which has brought nearly three million 
Iranians into the streets of Tehran to protest a fraudulent 
presidential election. 

■ In 2005 Mahmoud Ahmadinejad is elected presi¬ 
dent, and a major crackdown on dissidents and other “devi¬ 
ants”—especially Baha’is—envelops the country; 10 years 
later, after nearly 2 years of the “moderate” Rouhani pres¬ 
idency, the persecution of Baha’is and political dissidents, 
including the routine application of imprisonment, torture, 
and the death penalty, may have gotten worse. 

THE GREAT HEALER? 

o if we are unlikely to see a nuclear agreement 
produce moderation in Iranian politics within 
a decade, what are we likely to see if Khamenei 
decides to vouchsafe to Obama the diplomatic capstone of 
his presidency? 

Probably the exact opposite of what the president 
intends. It is entirely conceivable that Obama will engineer 
what has been unthinkable in Iranian politics: a sustain¬ 
able alignment between the technocrats and the Revolu¬ 
tionary Guards. In foreign policy, this will likely translate 
into more, and more skillful, Iranian adventurism. This 


will be no mean achievement by Obama, since beyond 
Westernized, pro-democracy university students, there 
is probably no one in Iran for whom the guards have had 
greater contempt than Rafsanjani and Rouhani. These two 
mullahs have severely criticized the Guard Corps since the 
Iran-Iraq war. They even once tried to abolish it for fear 
the corps would become what indeed it has: the supreme 
leader’s praetorians, a state within a state, highly resistant 
to Rafsanjani’s and Rouhani’s suasion. 

Aside from the appeal of democracy to educated Ira¬ 
nians, the core political problem of the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic has been the growing disunity of the ruling elite. This 
fracturing was on display in 2009 when founding fathers 
of the Islamic Republic Mir-Hossein Mousavi and Mehdi 
Karroubi (both presidential candidates) and Rafsanjani 
split from Khamenei, who’d made it clear before the elec¬ 
tion that he wanted Mahmoud Ahmadinejad reelected and 
after the vote that he wanted the president’s critics within 
the regime to cease their protests against the official elec¬ 
tion returns. Although no friend of democracy, Rafsanjani 
loathed Ahmadinejad, the Islamic Republic’s first populist 
lay president, who took great joy in going after the fabu¬ 
lously wealthy mullah and his allies. 

Before Rouhani’s election in 2013, the regime had four 
big fissures: Mousavi/Karroubi vs. Khamenei, Rafsanjani 
vs. Khamenei, the college-educated vs. the revolutionary 
urban peasantry, and the lay/clerical technocratic class vs. 
the Revolutionary Guards and the Basij. All of these antag¬ 
onisms overlap, and foes in one struggle may be allies in 
another, sometimes producing, at least for many Western¬ 
ers and Westernized Iranians, contradictions difficult to 
understand. For example, the technocratic class, which 
Rafsanjani and Rouhani have led for four decades, has 
leaned towards Rafsanjani in his struggles with Khamenei. 
Sometimes, though, it hasn’t. Many technocrats don’t like 
Rafsanjani, aka “the Shark.” After watching him double- 
cross and abandon his friends over the years, few in the 
elite, perhaps even including Rouhani, trust him. 

Mousavi, for example, is a lay, seriously left-wing 
technocrat, who along with Rafsanjani made herculean 
efforts as prime minister to keep Iran functioning during 
the Iran-Iraq war. He has long shown considerable 
contempt for Khamenei. They were often at odds during 
Mousavi’s premiership (1981-1989), and even before 
the titanic clash in 2009, Mousavi clearly didn’t consider 
Khamenei his political and intellectual equal. Yet Mousavi 
has never been comfortable with Rafsanjani and Rouhani: 
He may have—it’s not clear—jettisoned completely the 
idea that Shiite clerics should have privileged political 
positions. After years of house arrest and intrusive 
surveillance, Mousavi may believe that only elected leaders 
ought to govern. Khamenei needlessly traumatized himself 
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and the country in 2009: If Mousavi had become president, 
the odds are good that he would have done what Rouhani 
did four years later, except better. An intellectually hip, 
anti-American tiers-mondiste , Mousavi likely could have 
aborted European sanctions against Iran’s nuclear program. 

Some members of the technocratic class are also reli¬ 
giously hard-core: They loathe and fear the less-religious, 
pro-democracy, university-educated crowd that gathered 
behind Khatami in 1997 and propelled the massive street 
demonstrations of the Green Movement. The current 
speaker of parliament, Ali Larijani, has many things in 
common with the technocrats. He’s very bright, well-edu¬ 
cated (he appears to have actually earned his Ph.D.), rich, 
and passably comfortable associating with Europeans— 
the former EU diplomatic chief Javier Solana liked him 
as Iran’s nuclear negotiator. He comes from a prestigious 
five-star revolutionary clerical family who can’t stand the 
sight of Ahmadinejad. However, 

Larijani, a former commander in 
the Revolutionary Guards, is vigi¬ 
lantly opposed to expanding the 
bandwidth of acceptable West¬ 
ern cultural expression, especially 
concerning women’s social rights 
(something not true of Ahmadine¬ 
jad) and has consistently sided 
with Khamenei against Rafsanjani 
in their great tug of war. 

Although those who favor 
American and European engage¬ 
ment remain willfully blind to this fact, it is the more 
cosmopolitan technocrats and their allies in the ministry 
of intelligence, not the more parochial and less-well-trav¬ 
eled leaders of the Guard Corps, who have engaged more 
enthusiastically and with greater success in terrorism 
overseas—often at the same time they were reaching out 
to Europeans and Americans for investment in Iran. One 
of the enduring political achievements of Rafsanjani and 
Rouhani was to centralize national-security decisions at 
the Supreme National Security Council, which Rouhani 
managed as secretary from 1989 to 2005. (When Rou¬ 
hani resigned in disgust because of Ahmadinejad’s crude 
handling of the United Nations’s nuclear watchdog, the 
International Atomic Energy Agency, Khamenei imme¬ 
diately reappointed him his personal representative to the 
Supreme National Security Council). Unintentionally, 
engagement enthusiasts caricature the Islamic Repub¬ 
lic as a banana republic when they ascribe the clerical 
regime’s nefarious foreign actions, especially terrorism 
against the West and Jews, to “rogue” forces unaffiliated 
with the technocrats, especially Rafsanjani and Rouhani. 
Many autobiographies of revolutionary VIPs, including 


members of the supreme council and senior intelligence 
officials, have been published: All point to the preemi¬ 
nence of the council in foreign affairs and national secu¬ 
rity. There is no evidence to suggest that when it comes 
to terrorism abroad or the nuclear program the Supreme 
National Security Council hasn’t been the decisive forum 
for determining policy since 1989. 

The president’s recent interview with the Atlantic’s 
Jeffrey Goldberg reveals, among other things, how poorly 
Obama understands Iran’s technocratic class. Obama 
doesn’t appear to realize that Rouhani and Rafsanjani have 
been proponents of neither greater democracy nor greater 
government accountability to the Iranian people. They do 
want a more efficient, powerful state. They certainly believe 
that they can coopt a bigger slice of modernity without 
running a severe risk to the integrity of their theocracy, 
which they again would like to dominate. 

Since Khamenei has extended 
a friendly and trusting hand to 
Rouhani for 35 years, the odds are 
high that the Iranian president 
hasn’t become, as Obama wants to 
believe, a robed, white-turbaned, 
nonrevolutionary, economic prag¬ 
matist who must deliver the goods 
to his constituents. When Obama 
looks at the relationship between 
the clerical regime and Hezbollah 
and sees that the regime will send 
missiles to its proxy even “when 
their economy is in the tank,” he unwittingly alights upon 
the truth: Money doesn’t make the Iranian world go round. 
It’s striking that such an intellectual politician, who can 
quickly list the great minds who’ve shaped him, downplays 
or ignores the formative intellectual forces that have guided 
the Islamic Republic’s ruling clergy for four decades. 

Obama is, like so many others, undoubtedly and 
understandably swayed by the superior aesthetics of Iran’s 
technocrats. Rafsanjani, Rouhani, and especially the Amer¬ 
ican-educated foreign minister Mohammad-Javad Zarif 
know how to interact with foreigners, especially Western¬ 
ers, without making them nervous. If not pressed on sensi¬ 
tive subjects, they know how to talk to journalists and the 
Davos business elite. These class-conscious technocrats 
haven’t abandoned Persian politesse. Amidst so many 
dour mullahs and Revolutionary Guards, they smile. And 
they are not so puffed up with revolutionary pride that they 
mind lying to Westerners. As Secretary of State John Kerry 
might even say of foreign minister Zarif and his minions, 
they are, sometimes, fun to hang out with. 

If the supreme leader can bring himself to accept the 
deal offered by the European Union and the United States, 
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Rouhani may be able to heal, or at least better manage, the 
Islamic Republic’s fractured, mean-spirited elite. He may 
have convinced Khamenei, who clearly enjoyed the in- 
your-face nuclear diplomacy of Ahmadinejad and Jalili, 
that slower is better when it comes to nuclear arms. He 
may even have the Revolutionary Guards on his side. Both 
the Guard Corps’s chief, Mohammad Ali Jafari, and the 
Quds Force commander, Qassem Soleimani, who reports 
directly to the supreme leader and is responsible for the 
corps’s operations in Iraq and terrorist activities overseas, 
have been supportive of the nuclear negotiations. Solei¬ 
mani has gone out of his way to be nice to Zarif, who, 
rumor has it, has spent time trying to build personal rap¬ 
port with Khamenei’s favorite guardsman. When it came to 
the framework agreement, Jafari even jumped ahead of the 
supreme leader in endorsing the Iranian nuclear negotiat¬ 
ing team’s efforts. These two men are the dominant players 
within the corps and are sometimes, it appears, unfriendly 
competitors. If the clerical regime develops atomic arms in 
the not-too-distant future, one of these men will likely have 
operational control over them. 

And they have good reasons to be supportive of Rou- 
hani’s and Zarif’s handiwork. The framework, assuming 
it holds, will leave Iran a threshold nuclear-weapons state. 
All of the atomic sites under the guards’ direct control will 
remain open. Undersecretary of State Wendy Sherman has 
made it clear that the regime’s intercontinental ballistic- 
missile programs, which the Revolutionary Guards also 
oversee, are beyond the nuclear negotiations’ purview. 
Sherman has said that Washington will focus on the devel¬ 
opment of atomic warheads, which is an incomparably 
harder intelligence task than finding and stopping ICBM 
development. Khamenei has already made it crystal clear 
that in an acceptable agreement IAEA inspectors will not 
have “go anywhere, go anytime” access to Iranian facilities. 
This means that foreigners will not be inspecting Revolu¬ 
tionary Guard bases, precisely where the regime in the past 
has put suspected nuclear-weapons research programs and 
where it is likely to have them now and in the future. 

If President Obama wants an agreement, he (and 
the more Iran-suspicious French) will have to accept the 
supreme leader’s terms, which means that Kerry and his 
team will have to devise language and inspections meth¬ 
odology whereby we pretend to have “go anywhere, go 
anytime” access, while the Iranians ignore us without 
consequence. This may yet prove an insurmountable 
hurdle: Khamenei dislikes pretense. But if the supreme 
leader can swallow the language, the guards will certainly 
follow his lead. 

Once the Islamic Republic’s nuclear-weapons research 
developed in earnest in the 1990s, Rafsanjani and Rouhani 
never once, so far as we know, challenged the Revolutionary 


Guards’ oversight of the atomic and long-range ballistic- 
missile programs, which have developed, as they always 
do, side by side. Rafsanjani, Rouhani, and Khamenei have 
worked closely over the years on many issues, but probably 
on none more closely than the nuclear quest. Rouhani is 
asking, at most, that Khamenei and his praetorians slow 
down. It will be a miracle if the Obama administration and 
the European Union are able to maintain any Iranian fear 
of “snapback” sanctions once the EU oil embargo ends and 
European companies and investment return. Best-case sce¬ 
nario: We will have 24 months before whatever scant diplo¬ 
matic utility we currently derive from any lingering fear of 
economic coercion runs out. Rouhani regularly claims that 
sanctions are already dead. That’s Persian braggadocio. He 
is reifying the future too quickly into fact. 

Like Khamenei, the Guard Corps has always seen eco¬ 
nomics as a subset of political power. Khamenei has given 
the corps so much economic independence and muscle— 
and largely sided with it in its efforts to develop a state 
within a state—to ensure its institutional loyalty to him 
and theocracy in general. If Rouhani can destroy the sanc¬ 
tions regime, then he can claim to have enriched both the 
guards and the technocrats, whose primary business allies 
are civilians. Like the guards, this crowd feeds overwhelm¬ 
ingly off government and semi-official contracts. In a sanc- 
tions-free world, the guards, who are primary players in 
many critical areas of the Iranian economy, will probably 
do better than the private and semi-private firms unaffili- 
ated with the corps. They may do a lot better. 

The guards have grown rich off Western sanctions: 
They have regularly had privileged, no-bid rights to 
major government projects and subsidized financing 
where others have not. Some in the corps may fear a more 
competitive economic environment. But the economic ten¬ 
tacles of the corps—the political power and influence that 
it wields through its innumerable former officers and the 
intimate ties the guards enjoy with the economic network 
around the supreme leader—put it in an exceptionally strong 
position to exploit the new market that a deal will bring. 

AUDACITY, AND STILL MORE AUDACITY 

his good fortune won’t make the guards forgive 
Rouhani his past sins, but it will help the ruling 
elite operate more cohesively and be less likely to 
fracture in the face of future internal dissent. It will also 
help the political elite circle the wagons around a common, 
even more aggressive, foreign policy. 

Tehran remains an underdog in Syria, its most impor¬ 
tant regional challenge, since the Shiite Alawite popula¬ 
tion sustaining the Assad regime isn’t large enough (around 
10 percent) to withstand the continuing insurgency, even 
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with the use of barrel bombs and chlorine gas. Tehran and 
its Lebanese expeditionary force, Hezbollah, will have to 
do more to keep the regime afloat. More-lethal weaponry, 
from Iran and Russia, is needed. But the most pressing 
demand is manpower. Hezbollah must do more, since if 
the Alawites lose in Syria, its preeminent position in Leba¬ 
non will quickly come into question. But when Lebanese 
Shiite fighters in Syria are as young as 15, it’s pretty clear 
that Hezbollah, too, is having trouble recruiting. This will 
inevitably oblige the Revolutionary Guards to do more, 
including increase and lengthen combat tours for mainline 
Revolutionary Guards (obituaries and funeral announce¬ 
ments already show that guards serving outside the expedi¬ 
tionary Quds Force are now dying in Syria). 

There has been little dissent among the ruling Iranian 
elite about Syria (Rafsanjani obliquely criticized Assad for 
using poison gas, suggesting this was no way to rule a coun¬ 
try). Rouhani and senior guard commanders, however, have 
been fire-breathers in their support for the Syrian dictator¬ 
ship. To save the Alawites, just to maintain the status quo, 
the clerical regime will have to do more to break the Sunni 
resistance, which means an even bigger bloodbath. In Syria 
at least 250,000 have died, several times that number have 
been wounded and maimed, around 4 million have fled the 
country, and millions more are internally displaced. 

Iran’s challenges in Iraq and Yemen will also demand 
more. In Yemen, Tehran can continue to get away with 
doing relatively little and accomplishing a lot, since the 
Shiite Houthi rebellion (the Houthis are now, de facto, 
the Yemeni government) has real historical traction 
among Yemen’s Shiites, who are at least 40 percent of the 
country’s population. And annoying the Saudis in Yemen, 
always a popular cause in Tehran across the political spec¬ 
trum, will cost the mullahs a lot less than the Saudis will 
have to spend to oppose them. But costs will rise if Riyadh 
continues to up its military aid to Yemen’s Sunnis. 

In Iraq the Iranians also have the upper hand, since 
their primary objective is to maintain the status quo: keep 
the country unsettled and the Iraqi Shia beholden. The 
American withdrawal in 2011 blew the center out of Iraqi 
politics. It encouraged, and allowed the Iranians to encour¬ 
age, the worst impulses among the Iraqi Shia. The recent 
collapse of the Iraqi army in Ramadi before the forces of 
the Islamic State shows that the army, despite the invest¬ 
ments of the Obama administration to resurrect it after its 
ignominious rout in Mosul last summer, is probably fin¬ 
ished as a fighting force. This is mostly good news for Iran, 
since its primary influence in Iraq arrives via the Shiite 
militias that it maintains. 

The White House has stubbornly refused to admit that 
the clerical regime replicates itself by establishing varia¬ 
tions of the Lebanese Hezbollah wherever it can find fertile 


ground. This is an issue that unites Iranian technocrats 
and hard-liners. And since the American military and the 
Bush administration lost control of the Sunni insurgency 
in 2005, Tehran has been sowing its seeds in Mesopotamia. 
The clerical regime may not want Shiite militias to attempt 
a conquest of all the Sunni regions of Iraq, but it will have 
to support operations against Mosul and Ramadi, which 
are too important to leave in the Islamic State’s hands. 
These battles will consume a lot of Iraqi manpower. Given 
the Sunni civilian bloodshed that occurred in the much 
smaller battle for Tikrit, which fell to Shiite militias in 
April only when American airpower forcefully interceded, 
the battles of Mosul and Ramadi could well shift Sunni 
Gulf Arab money towards all of the Sunni Arab forces 
opposing Iran, including the Islamic State. This is already 
happening in Yemen and Syria, where the Gulf states (and 
in Syria, the Turks, too) are supporting Sunni jihadists 
fairly indiscriminately. 

It may not dawn on the Obama administration that 
Iranian and American interests don’t overlap at all in 
the Middle East (the clerical regime has willfully cre¬ 
ated the conditions that allow Sunni jihadists to thrive). 
Iranian Shiite revolutionaries, even when they’re crude, 
are vastly more appealing than their Sunni counterparts. 
Culture matters. Rafsanjani and Rouhani have killed far 
more Americans, with much greater strategic impact, 
than has the Islamic State, yet they successfully opposed 
Iranian fundamentalists who wanted to demolish Iran’s 
pre-Islamic architectural treasures. Khamenei really is, 
as President Obama has described him, “complicated,” 
whereas the Sunni hard core are mostly rapaciously pro¬ 
saic. And in Persian complexity, the president takes hope. 

Yet as the Sunni body count mounts, as Iranian actions 
become more direct, undeniable, and bloody, the nuclear 
agreement will be difficult to defend as an instrument 
reinforcing “moderate” elements in Tehran—except in 
comparison with the jihadists of the Islamic State. As 
Professor Mandelbaum noted, Obama has turned Soviet- 
American arms-control history upside down, freeing the 
Iranians in the negotiations from any obligation to behave 
themselves in the Middle East. It is hard not to conclude, 
as Mandelbaum did, that the only party likely to be trans¬ 
formed by a nuclear agreement is the United States. 

It is possible that a new bipartisan consensus has 
formed: Neither Democrats nor war-weary Republicans 
want to continue to bear the burden of being, as the Ameri¬ 
can realist Richard Haass nicely put it, the world’s “reluc¬ 
tant sheriff.” Stopping the Islamic Republic from becoming 
a nuclear hegemon in the Middle East may just be asking 
too much. If this is so, Iran’s pragmatic technocrats will 
cheer every bit as loudly as their compatriots in the Revolu¬ 
tionary Guards. ♦ 
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Emma Sky (secondfrom left), Gen. Ray Odierno (center) in Khalis, Iraq (2009) 


Lost Victory 

Building up, tearing down in Iraq. by Gary Schmitt 


T he Unraveling is a love story. 

Like many love stories, it 
starts with two seemingly 
irreconcilable personalities 
forming a bond they never anticipated. 
But, true to form, the ending is tragic. 
In this instance, the main character is 
author Emma Sky, the British, Oxford- 
educated, lefty international do-gooder 
who falls for the U.S. Army and its 
religious, flag-waving, America-the- 


Gary Schmitt is director of the Marilyn Ware 
Center for Security Studies at the American 
Enterprise Institute. 


The Unraveling 

High Hopes and Missed Opportunities 
in Iraq 

by Emma Sky 
PublicAffairs, 400 pp., $28.99 


Beautiful officer corps, and one officer in 
particular: General Ray Odierno, former 
commander of the Multi-National Force 
in Iraq and the current Army chief of 
staff. The tragedy, of course, is Iraq. 

Sky’s story begins with her volun¬ 
teering to join the Coalition Provi¬ 


sional Authority in 2003 as it set out 
to put post-Saddam Iraq back on its 
feet. Reflecting Washington’s lack of 
planning about what would follow 
Saddam’s demise, Sky finds herself 
within days named the “Governor- 
ate Coordinator of Kirkuk,” with no 
instructions and (as she admits) nei¬ 
ther “the qualifications nor the expe¬ 
rience for the job.” 

While there, Sky comes to terms 
with her role in the occupation of 
Iraq as part of a war that she had 
opposed. After an initial false step or 
two, she also realizes that, to stave off 
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the explosion of ethnic tensions in 
Kirkuk and the surrounding area into 
a civil war, she and the U.S. Army 
would have to become “one team.” 
But that grudging concession soon 
turns into a more fulsome apprecia¬ 
tion of the American military’s “lead¬ 
ership and its resources,” as well as its 
capacity to be “flexible, adaptable and 
a quick learner.” Most important, she 
discovers that “the soldiers generally 
wanted to do the right thing.” 

It’s also in Kirkuk that she first 
meets Odierno, then commander of 
the 4th Infantry Division, the occu¬ 
pying force for northern Iraq. Upon 
becoming deputy commander in Iraq 
in 2006, “Gen. O,” as Sky dubs him, 
asked her to become his political 
adviser. She remained in that position 
through the surge, until 2010, when 
Odierno departed Iraq after being 
promoted (in 2008) to succeed Gen. 
David Petraeus as the Multi-National 
Force commander. 

A more odd-looking pair would 
be difficult to find: a relatively tiny, 
waifish English woman in her 30s and 
the bald, six-foot-six, massive former 
football player who (to her mind) 
was weirdly fond of Texas and its gun- 
toting, electric-chair-wielding yahoos. 
Although they appear to have rou¬ 
tinely crossed swords on the wisdom 
of the decision to oust Saddam—with 
her dismissing it as part of some crazy 
neocon conspiracy—she admits she 
stood “in awe of him” and his capacity 
to lead such a complex effort effectively 
and charismatically. 

As an insider’s account, The Unravel¬ 
ing is full of descriptions of meetings, 
events, and key personalities—both 
Iraqi and American. Of the latter, Sky 
is especially gifted in capturing, in 
just a few sentences, the quirks, flaws, 
and virtues of the individuals who 
worked in Iraq or who came through 
as visiting dignitaries. To her credit, 
she’s bipartisan in her skewering. 
Chris Hill, the American ambassa¬ 
dor put in place by the Obama White 
House in early 2009, is described as 
having not wanted the job and unin¬ 
terested in engaging with the Iraqis at 
a key transition point in the country’s 
post-Saddam era. “It was,” Sky writes, 


“frightening how a person could so 
poison a place. Hill brought with 
him a small cabal who were new to 
Iraq and marginalized all those with 
experience in the country.” Likewise, 
Sky aptly captures Donald Rumsfeld 
and his irritating let’s-be-clear-about- 
who’s-the-honcho-in-the-room routine 
in recalling his visit to Kirkuk. As 
Odierno tried to brief the defense sec¬ 
retary on the situation in northern Iraq, 
“Rumsfeld kept interrupting, shooting 
questions at him. How many soldiers in 
theater? How many killed? How many 
wounded?”—not for a moment want¬ 
ing to hear what the commanding 
general for the area actually assessed 
the situation to be. 

Sky is especially 
gifted in capturing, 
in just a few 
sentences, the quirks, 
flaws, and virtues of 
the individuals who 
worked in Iraq or 
who came through as 
visiting dignitaries. 

To her credit, she’s 
bipartisan in 
her skewering. 

Given Sky’s role in Kirkuk, and 
later under Odierno, The Unravel¬ 
ing is especially useful in detailing 
just how complex the reconciliation 
process was within Iraq’s splintered 
society. As she notes, Iraq lost civil¬ 
ity and a generation of potential lead¬ 
ers during Saddam’s two decades of 
brutal rule; and so, when his regime 
was removed, what remained was a 
Hobbesian free-for-all. As the sub¬ 
title makes clear, however, the United 
States and coalition forces were on 
the cusp of meeting the challenge of 
state- and nation-building in Iraq—or 
at least, with the success of the surge 
and the Anbar Awakening, they had 


begun to set the conditions for mov¬ 
ing forward. Yet that potential could 
only be turned into reality if Wash¬ 
ington stayed the course. 

Sky saw from Baghdad that such 
a plan was the last thing the Obama 
administration had in mind when it 
came to office in 2009. Putting “Bush’s 
War” behind them meant ignoring the 
military’s suggestions on the number 
of American troops needed to train 
Iraqi forces and help maintain sta¬ 
bility. It meant overlooking Prime 
Minister Nuri al-Maliki’s growing 
autocratic and sectarian behavior. It 
meant turning a blind eye to Iran’s 
increasing machinations in Iraq. And 
most crucially, according to Sky, it 
meant ignoring the opportunity pro¬ 
vided by the surprise showing of the 
Iraqi National Movement (INM) in 
the elections of March 2010. 

Campaigning on a nonsectarian 
platform, with Sunni and secular Shia 
candidates, the coalition won two 
more seats than did Maliki’s State 
of Law coalition. Maliki refused to 
stand down, however, or to concede 
to the INM the right to attempt to 
put together a governing coalition. 
Choosing not to weigh in, the Obama 
team eventually tired of the stale¬ 
mate, conveniently concluding that 
Iraq needed a “Shia strongman,” 
convinced by elements within the 
government (presumably the CIA) 
that Maliki was “our man.” They sent 
Joseph Biden to deliver, in his ham¬ 
handed way, the message to the INM 
leadership. And with that, according 
to Sky, the chance for Iraqis “to break 
the Lebanon model of cementing sec¬ 
tarianism within institutions” went 
out the window. 

What has happened since in Iraq, 
with the rise of ISIS and even more 
dangerous sectarianism, comes as 
no surprise to the author. But she 
writes in her preface that as difficult 
as the task was in Iraq, nothing was 
“preordained.” Coming from some¬ 
one on the left—someone who is not 
even an American to boot—makes 
this an essential point not to be lost 
as we continue to play gotcha on the 
question of whether toppling Saddam 
Hussein was the right thing to do. ♦ 
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The Middle Range 

Sometimes contemporary scholarship is a disservice 

to the past. BY Charlotte Allen 



Central portal, Chartres Cathedral 


W e live in the world 
that the Middle Ages 
made. It is hard to 
think of any modern 
institution—bank, business corpora¬ 
tion, university, the legal system, par¬ 
liamentary government—that doesn’t 
have medieval roots. Even the type¬ 
face of this review had its origins in 
monks’ scriptoria not long after the 
fall of Rome. Christianity, the nominal 
religion of the vast majority of modern 
Westerners, was profoundly shaped 
by the Middle Ages as well—and 
not just the Roman Catholic church, 
but Protestantism and evangelicalism, 
whose dissident roots can be traced 
back to at least the 12th century. 

Kevin Madigan is a professor of eccle¬ 
siastical history at the Harvard Divinity 


Charlotte Allen, a frequent contributor 
to The Weekly Standard, is the author 
of The Human Christ: The Search 
for the Historical Jesus. 


Medieval Christianity 

A New History 
by Kevin Madigan 
Yale, 512 pp., $40 


School, specializing in medieval Chris¬ 
tian thought. Medieval Christianity is, 
as he says in his preface, a “textbook,” 
presumably aimed at undergraduates, 
although with a possible target reader- 
ship of educated adults—“beginners,” 
he calls them—who are curious about 
medieval religiosity. 

The Middle Ages stretched for 
1,000 years at least, from the disinte¬ 
gration of the western Roman Empire 
to the Reformation, and included 
religious developments and figures 
that seem perennially interesting to 
moderns: the Crusades, the Inquisition, 
monasticism, mysticism, St. Francis 
of Assisi, Abelard and Heloise, Joan of 
Arc. In his efforts to appeal to a broad, 


not necessarily academic, audience, 
Madigan generally doesn’t disappoint: 
He writes clearly and gracefully (no 
irritating postmodernist jargon); he 
is obviously knowledgeable about his 
subject matter; and he never talks 
down to his readers, whose intelli¬ 
gence he respects. 

In his preface, Madigan tells us that 
he has “written at length on women in 
virtually every chapter of this book.” 
This reads like obsequious feminist 
correctness, except for the fact that the 
Western Middle Ages marked the first 
time in human history that women 
exerted significant cultural influ¬ 
ence—as queens, abbesses, mystics, 
writers, patronesses of the arts, and, 
of course, saints. 

Yet Madigan’s book, although admit¬ 
tedly informative, tells as least as much 
about the preoccupations, ideologi¬ 
cal and otherwise, of today’s academic 
historians of the Middle Ages as it does 
about the Middle Ages themselves. For 
example, while Medieval Christianity fol¬ 
lows the general chronological order of 
the Middle Ages, starting with Rome’s 
fall and ending with the dawn of 
modernity in the early 16th century, the 
book is organized primarily in terms of 
topics. This seems to reflect the disdain 
of many contemporary historians for 
“diachronic”—that is, strictly sequen¬ 
tial—accounts of human history in 
favor of “synchronic” approaches that 
examine events as related clusters. 
(The terms come from the early-20th- 
century linguistics scholar Ferdinand 
de Saussure, a seminal influence on 
academic postmodernism.) 

Madigan’s topical approach works 
fairly well for the later Middle Ages, 
when there are clearly discrete topics 
to discuss: the rise of the university, 
the expanding claims of the papacy, the 
founding of specific religious orders. 
But it creates confusion in his earlier 
chapters dealing with centuries in 
which historical developments were 
more interdependent. A chapter on the 
conversion of northern Europe, span¬ 
ning the fifth through the seventh cen¬ 
turies, describes the role of Irish monks 
and their Celtic form of monasticism. 
But it is only in the following chapter 
that Madigan discusses the institution 
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of monasticism itself, touching all too 
briefly on the Christian ascetic tradi¬ 
tion’s origins in Egypt, Asia Minor, 
and the Middle East before migrating 
to the West. 

The German abbess Hildegard of 
Bingen (ca. 1098-1179) was a monu¬ 
mental figure of the 12th century, not 
only as a musician, playwright, poet, 
pharmacist, and mystical theologian, 
but also as a monastic reformer typical 
of her century in her desire to return 
to more primitive and less worldly 
forms of the cenobitic life. But instead 
of placing Hildegard alongside other 
12th-century monastic luminaries— 
such as the Cistercian giant Bernard 
of Clairvaux (1090-1153), with whom 
she corresponded and who acted as 
her theological defender and de facto 
publicist—Madigan stuffs her into 
the very last chapter, which deals with 
late-medieval mystical writers such as 
Meister Eckhart (ca. 1260-ca. 1328). 

Conversely, Julian of Norwich (ca. 
1342-ca. 1416), a genuine late-medieval 
mystical writer of the first order, gets 
shuffled up to an earlier chapter that 
deals mostly with the 12th century. 
Presumably, this is because Julian 
was an anchoress, living a solitary 
religious life in a cell attached to a 
church, and anchoritism got its start 
as a widespread medieval phenom¬ 
enon during the 12th century. An 
organizational approach with a clearer 
focus on chronology and the ways in 
which the passage of time shaped and 
changed medieval religious culture 
would help readers better understand 
the historical context and importance 
of Hildegard, Julian, and other medi¬ 
eval figures who attract Madigan’s 
attention. It is jarring, for example, 
to read a long discussion of the New 
Testament writers’ varying portrayals 
of Jesus plunked into the middle of a 
chapter whose stated topic is St. Francis 
and the Franciscans. 

A second, and more serious, prob¬ 
lem is Madigan’s tendency to rely 
heavily on the conclusions that other 
historians have drawn about medieval 
ecclesiastical developments instead 
of formulating his own. This, too, 
seems to reflect a fashionable aca¬ 
demic trend: viewing the study of 


history as essentially the study of his¬ 
toriography, or how other historians 
have written history. Historiographic 
approaches—examining critically how 
the methodology, interests, and biases 
of historians past and present have 
shaped their interpretations of their 
source materials—are wonderful train¬ 
ing best done in graduate school or in 
upper-division seminars for those aim¬ 
ing to write history themselves. But 
Madigan tends to summarize other 
historians’ interpretations uncritically 
and without presenting objections and 
counterarguments, which can give the 
impression that he regards those inter¬ 
pretations as authoritative. 



Hildegard of Bingen 

This approach can be effective when 
Madigan is summarizing the ideas 
of universally recognized giants in 
their academic specialties: Bernard 
McGinn at the University of Chicago 
on medieval mysticism (McGinn was 
Madigan’s mentor as a graduate stu¬ 
dent), for example, or Caroline Walker 
Bynum at Columbia and the Institute 
for Advanced Study on themes in 
medieval spirituality. 

It is less effective, and can look 
like logrolling nods to friendly schol¬ 
ars, when Madigan cites an eccentric 
monograph on a niche topic, such as 
Patrick Geary’s Furta Sacra (1978), 
an anthropology-laced study of thefts 
of saints’ relics. Worse is when the 


book that Madigan summarizes is 
highly tendentious, such as The For¬ 
mation of a Persecuting Society (1987), 
in which R.I. Moore argues that the 
clerical class hounded Jews, heretics, 
and even lepers during the High 
Middle Ages primarily as a tactic for 
consolidating its own political power. 
You would never guess from reading 
Medieval Christianity that Moore’s 
theories have been severely criticized 
by other scholars as failing to (among 
other things) account for the specifi¬ 
cally religious motivations of the per¬ 
secutors, however wrongheaded by 
present-day standards. 

Madigan’s book is at its weakest— 
and clearly its most dependent on other 
scholars’ faddish points of view—in its 
opening chapter, which tries to inform 
the reader about the very early Christi¬ 
anity of the Roman Empire during its 
first four centuries. This period is tech¬ 
nically outside of Madigan’s medieval 
purview, but it is understandable that 
he would include it. The fourth-century 
church fathers Augustine of Hippo 
and Jerome (who translated the Bible 
into the Vulgate Latin version that was 
authoritative during the Middle Ages) 
were towering figures to learned medi- 
evals. Furthermore, if you are going 
to examine medieval Christianity, it 
helps to know some of the basic tenets 
of Christianity itself. 

But Madigan has chosen as his 
scholarly guru for this opening chap¬ 
ter the avant-garde German New Tes¬ 
tament scholar Walter Bauer, whose 
Orthodoxy and Heresy in Earliest Chris¬ 
tianity (1934) argued that there was no 
such thing as the basic tenets of early 
Christianity. Bauer maintained that 
early Christianity was a hodgepodge 
of divergent and competing beliefs 
about Jesus from the very beginning, 
and that what we today call Christian 
“orthodoxy” represents merely the 
theology of the victors in a protracted 
intra-ecclesiastical political struggle. 

As might be expected, Bauer’s views 
remain immensely popular among the 
avant-garde New Testament scholars 
of today, who like to think that the evil 
church fathers relentlessly stamped 
out equally valid alternative “Chris¬ 
tianities” that might have been more 
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compatible with modern expectations 
of what a religion ought to be like. 
Yet there has also been quite a bit of 
pushback over the past 80 years from 
other scholars who argue that there 
is actually very little documentary 
evidence to support Bauer’s thesis. 
So, instead of starting off by inform¬ 
ing readers that even the most outre 
of early Christians believed that a 
Jewish carpenter named Jesus had 
risen from the dead in some fashion 
and had given his followers a man¬ 
date to spread his teachings—which 
accounted for the rapid proliferation 
of Christian communities throughout 
the Roman Empire, whose western 
bounds were more or less cotermi¬ 
nous with medieval Europe—Madi- 
gan devotes the opening pages of the 
chapter to a lengthy exposition of 
Gnosticism and other arcane heresies. 
This is not only confusing, it is irrel¬ 
evant to any understanding of Chris¬ 
tianity in the Middle Ages, when 
basic Christian doctrines were largely 
settled. Most medieval “heretics” 
dissented about the structure of the 
church, not the nature of Jesus. 

Madigan’s chapters on medieval 
Christians’ encounters and conflicts 
with Muslims and Jews are—perhaps 
predictably, perhaps unavoidably— 
colored by 21st-century hindsight. 
To his credit, Madigan is not a starry- 
eyed romantic when it comes to the 
supposed paradise of religious toler¬ 
ance and multicultural convivencia 
that the Islamic rulers of what had 
once been eastern and western Chris¬ 
tendom were said to have fostered. He 
is forthright about the second-class 
dhimmi status of both Jews and Chris¬ 
tians in medieval Islamic territories, 
and about the tensions and outbursts 
of violence that marked ordinary life 
in a world whose conquering rulers 
classified Christians and Jews as infi¬ 
dels. Still, Madigan can’t resist chid¬ 
ing medieval Christians for daring 
to feel the same way about medieval 
Muslims as medieval Muslims felt 
about them. “It was the beginning of 
a long, mutual misunderstanding,” he 
writes. Talk about an understatement! 

As for medieval Christians’ attitude 
toward Jews, Madigan, like many others, 


draws a straight line from medieval 
anti-Judaism to the Holocaust. While 
it is undeniably true that Christian treat¬ 
ment of the surprisingly substantial 
Jewish communities in Western Europe 
during the Middle Ages often ranged 
from condescendingly hostile to down¬ 
right nasty and homicidal—except 
when Christians needed, as they 
often did, Jewish financing and Jew¬ 
ish medical expertise—Madigan fails 
to delve into the specifically medieval 
aspects of this antipathy. Unlike the 
antisemites of Western modernity, 
the Christians of the Middle Ages had 
little interest in racial and ideologi¬ 
cal pollution. Their reaction to Jews 
was primarily one of religious incom¬ 
prehension: that they had failed to 
recognize Jesus as the promised Mes¬ 
siah and instead, as recounted in the 
Gospels, had sought his death as an 
impostor. Medieval Christian fic¬ 
tion contained tales of Jewish blood 
libel, but an equally popular theme 
was Jewish conversion to Christian¬ 
ity, whether by the intervention of the 
Virgin Mary or by some Eucharistic 
miracle. And in truth, judging from 


the subject matter of the vast prolif¬ 
eration of medieval literature pre¬ 
served in manuscripts, most medieval 
Christians paid scarcely any attention 
to Jews at all. 

This is not to say that Madigan has 
written a bad book. He has obviously 
spent a large amount of time surveying 
and conscientiously abridging library 
shelves’ worth of scholarship in fields 
that are clearly not his specialty. Fur¬ 
thermore, any attempt to arrive at an 
understanding of a period of history that 
spanned more than 10 centuries and 
encompassed a huge range of local cul¬ 
tures deserves commendation. Madi¬ 
gan’s suggestions for further reading 
are generally sound and informed— 
although I would have omitted some 
books and included others. Still, for 
all his efforts, Medieval Christianity is 
ultimately disappointing. If only the 
author had not striven so painfully 
to produce an introduction to medi¬ 
eval Christianity reflecting the very 
latest in current academic thinking, 
but, rather, had simply introduced his 
readers to medieval Christianity on 
its own terms. ♦ 


Booth on Stage 

Echoes and memories of the actor-assassin. 

by Edwin M. Yoder Jr. 


A t intervals in his abbre¬ 
viated life, John Wilkes 
Booth (1838-1865) appar¬ 
ently pictured himself as 
a man of destiny—although when, on 
one occasion, he exclaimed, “I must 
have fame,” he was presumably think¬ 
ing of the family craft (acting) and 
not murder. But like so many of the 
memories that crowd this “compre¬ 
hensive” biography, Booth’s sense of 
fate is unverifiable. He had once been 
told by a fortune-teller that he had a 
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The Life of John Wilkes Booth 
by Terry Alford 
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“bad hand” and would die early; but 
such predictions are routine stock-in- 
trade for charlatans. 

Booth grew up in rural Maryland, 
near Baltimore, the son and brother of 
distinguished Shakespearean actors. 
During the Civil War, he pursued act¬ 
ing jobs in the north and west, eluding 
service in the cause about which he 
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claimed to be passionate. He had earlier 
attached himself to a Virginia militia, 
the Richmond Grays, for the chase, 
arrest, and execution of John Brown. 
In 1864, after quitting his brief profes¬ 
sional career on the stage, he assembled 
his first band of conspirators. Their 
aim was to kidnap Abraham Lincoln 
as he rode, sometimes alone, between 
the White House and the Soldiers’ 
Home, and spirit him to Richmond as 
a hostage for the release of thousands 
of Confederate prisoners of war whose 
exchange had fallen afoul of North- 
South differences over the classifica¬ 
tion of Union troopers. Booth was 
then in his mid-20s. 

Just when he abandoned the kid¬ 
napping plot and yielded to 
darker personal impulses, it 
is difficult to say—although 
he had begun stalking Lin¬ 
coln around the time of his 
Second Inaugural, increas¬ 
ingly obsessed with the 
president’s racial policies 
and his “tyrannical” direc¬ 
tion of the war. For his final 
act, Booth recruited two 
co-conspirators, who were 
simultaneously to attack 
Secretary of State William 
Seward and Vice President 
Andrew Johnson. The lat¬ 
ter assailant got cold feet 
and ran away, while the 
first succeeded in wound¬ 
ing (but not killing) the bedridden 
Seward, who was recovering from a 
carriage accident. 

In many personal aspects, this dark 
story is necessarily speculative, recol¬ 
lections jarred from fading or falla¬ 
cious memories by Booth’s stunning 
crime. That, in fact, is the major his¬ 
toriographical handicap of this other¬ 
wise interesting and well-documented 
book, a substantial portion of which 
would have to be classed as hearsay. 
And of course, when Sergeant “Bos¬ 
ton” Corbett’s impulsive shot into a 
burning barn on the Garrett farm in 
Virginia killed Booth, it removed the 
prime witness from interrogation. 

Nonetheless, Booth’s stage career, 
in particular, offers tempting mat¬ 
ter for speculation. He enjoyed the 


advantages of a family tradition, 
along with celebrated good looks 
and voice, although some dyslexia 
(as it would now be called) handi¬ 
capped his handwriting and powers 
of memorization. His most suggestive 
theatrical experiences were in Shake¬ 
spearean roles, as Richard III (a spe¬ 
cialty), Hamlet (he stole the show as 
the prince of Denmark in St. Louis), 
and, most crucially, as Marc Antony 
in Julius Caesar. These roles raise 
intriguing questions: Both Hamlet 
and Julius Caesar hinge on assassina¬ 
tion, and Shakespeare’s Richard III is 
a byword for cynical viciousness. 

Terry Alford is aware of these collat¬ 
eral but, finally, unanswerable questions. 


Who, indeed, has ever persuasively 
explored the mind of an assassin? 
Perhaps the issue boils down to this: 
Might an impressionable young actor 
of turbulent temperament, with mad¬ 
ness and alcoholism in the family back¬ 
ground, set stage identities aside for a 
“real” identity when the footlights fade? 
There is, notes Alford, a phenomenon in 
stagecraft known as the “empty vessel” 
syndrome; maybe Booth had more than 
his share of filling. 

Unquestionably, the manner and 
staging of Lincoln’s murder were, 
in notable particulars, theatrical. 
It took place on Good Friday, the 
mythic day of crucifixion. After firing 
the fatal shot, Booth leapt from the 
presidential box to the stage of Ford’s 
Theatre—where, at least once, he had 


played before Lincoln—brandishing 
a knife and shouting “Sic semper tyran¬ 
nise (“Thus ever to tyrants!”) to color 
his act with imagined patriotic purpose. 
One also wonders, though the author 
overlooks, what subliminal suggestion 
the fiery lyrics of the Maryland state 
anthem (Avenge the patriotic gore / that 
flecked the streets of Baltimore. ... The 
tyrant's heel is on thy shore) might have 
had on the assassin’s state of mind. As 
usual in the face of an atrocious act, 
associates, family, and friends pro¬ 
fessed themselves stunned that such a 
nice young man would do such a cruel 
thing—a cliche that lives on whenever 
television reporters speculate on motive 
after some mad act of mass murder. 

Alford’s perceptive book 
reaches more solid ground 
in its account of the sequel 
to the murder. Booth 
bluffed his way through 
military checkpoints across 
the Potomac into south¬ 
ern Maryland, where Dr. 
Samuel Mudd set his bro¬ 
ken leg. He hid in swampy 
woodlands for some 10 days 
with a single companion 
while sounds of the intense 
manhunt were often heard 
in the distance. Finally, 
he managed to cross the 
Potomac River to the Gar¬ 
rett farm in nearby Virginia, 
where a cavalry unit found 
him. Corbett’s gunshot—God, he 
explained, told him to fire—severed 
Booth’s spine at the neck and con¬ 
demned him to painful suffocation. 
His corpse was taken to Washington 
and buried unceremoniously beneath 
the storeroom floor of the Old Peni¬ 
tentiary building, where his co-con¬ 
spirators were tried and hanged. Four 
years later his family was allowed to 
rebury him in Baltimore. 

The elaborate mourning ritual for 
the martyred president is a matter of 
familiar legend a century-and-a-half 
later. The larger historical echoes of 
Booth’s act were, from his perspec¬ 
tive, entirely perverse, earning him 
not fame but infamy, even in parts of 
the South. He saw a few out-of-date 
newspapers before his death, and all 
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echoed that verdict. He had, more¬ 
over, done the dying Confederacy no 
favor; to the contrary, the most dras¬ 
tic effects were on the pending work 
of peacemaking and reunion. 

Lincoln’s inept successor initially 
exacerbated the national rage by giv¬ 
ing credence to the canard that Con¬ 
federate officials had connived in, if 
not indeed plotted, the president’s 
murder. Johnson, who loathed the 
Southern planter and professional 
classes, also harped on charges of 
“treason.” Those allegations enjoyed 
the usual vogue among the parlor sol¬ 
diers in Congress but were denied any 
judicial test. 

Johnson soon receded from his 
accusations and tried to ensure some 
due process. But he lacked the force 
or finesse to follow Lincoln’s gener¬ 
ous mandate to “let ’em up easy.” His 
clumsy try at rapid reconstruction 
brought leading Confederates tem¬ 
porarily back to prominence, infuri¬ 
ating the congressional radicals and 
inspiring them to try to purge Johnson 
from office by a political impeach¬ 
ment. Meanwhile, in 1868, the same 
congressional faction commenced the 
punishment of the seceded states as 
“conquered provinces,” and this vin¬ 
dictive treatment inflicted more last¬ 
ing resentment than defeat itself. The 
horrors of “Radical Reconstruction,” 
substantially exaggerated notwith¬ 
standing some solid revisionist history, 
remain lodged in popular myth—a 
dark memory yet to be expunged. 

Constitutionally speaking, John 
Wilkes Booth’s act had the effect of 
largely confining the postwar examina¬ 
tion of Lincoln’s official stewardship 
of the Constitution to scholarly litera¬ 
ture. Only there, and only in scattered 
instances, was there any searching 
evaluation of Lincoln’s huge expan¬ 
sion of presidential powers. Lincoln 
the agile lawyer adroitly rationalized 
quite extraordinary executive meas¬ 
ures as essential exercises of war pow¬ 
ers, identifying what Booth viewed 
as “tyrannical” as mere normal prec¬ 
edent. Succeeding wartime presidents 
have not been slow to follow. This was, 
perhaps, the crowning irony of Booth’s 
heinous and destructive crime. ♦ 
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Hello, Kitties 

An exhibition of cat art as metaphor. 

by Tara Barnett 


New York 
t the Japan Society, an 
exhibition of ukiyo-e has 
clawed its way into the 
spotlight. Ukiyo-e is a 
genre of woodblock prints, a familiar 
medium in Japanese art exhibitions. 
While these prints are always beautiful 
and historically intriguing, rarely do 
journalists pounce with such enthusi¬ 
asm to laud woodblock prints. But who 
could resist a title like “Life of Cats”? 

The exhibition, focusing exclusively 
on cats in ukiyo-e , was created by gallery 
director Miwako Tezuka. Cat-obsession 
has already bled into museums, but the 
Japan Society is not merely chasing 
the success of the Walker Art Center’s 
Internet Cat Video Festival: “Life of 
Cats” has been in the works for almost 
two years—granted, a brief period in 
museum time—and was inspired not 
by domestic trends but by the popular¬ 
ity of such exhibitions in Japan. In an 
interview with Artslant , Tezuka stated 
that she was initially skeptical of find¬ 
ing “meaningful elements I could bring 
out through this exhibition.” But once 
she started looking, she saw significant 
cultural and historical meaning loaded 
in each image of a cat. From scenes in 
the Tale of Genji to legends about mon¬ 
strous cat demons, cats mean something 
specific in Japan, and that meaning is 
most visible not in a single picture, but 
in the collection of images together. 

Setting also helps to construct mean¬ 
ing in museums. The ancillary art of 
exhibition design seeks to highlight 
the selected art and engage the viewer 
without taking away from the works 
themselves. In this case, graphics 
and design were provided by Clay¬ 
ton Vogel, who worked closely with 
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( Newly Published Cat’s Games’ (1884) 
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Tezuka. Vogel’s mark is evident, if 
sometimes subliminal. For example, 
he drew inspiration from the red col¬ 
lars found on the cats in the prints, 
re-creating them on a giant scale to 
“draw people’s attention to details they 
might otherwise miss in the work,” 
he says. Every color, every piece of 
reclaimed fir wood, was included for a 
reason. Vogel enjoyed working on this 
exhibition because he was given the 
opportunity to “go bananas, go artsy.” 

Miwako Tezuka was delighted as 
well, saying that it is “refreshing to see 
all these traditional prints and realize 
how cutting edge and contemporary 
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those graphic elements were.” The 
whole production looks playful and 
contemporary. It’s charming. 

But when you add the setting, 
which is so current, do you encourage 
modern connections at the expense of 
historical ones? Is there still coherent 
meaning in this exhibition? Across the 
East River, the Brooklyn Museum has 
a similarly amusing, long-term exhibi¬ 
tion on cats: “Divine Felines: Cats of 
Ancient Egypt.” Curator Yekaterina 
Barbash has said that it “attempts 
to use peoples’ fondness for cats as 
a doorway into learning more 
about ancient Egyptian culture 
as a whole.” A familiar strategy. 

But it’s no guarantee that the 
exhibition accomplishes this task. 
When visiting the exhibition, a 
passing stranger quipped, “I can’t 
go in there, I’m allergic!” Which 
cat was he seeing? An Egyptian 
pharaoh’s or his girlfriend’s? 

As you enter the exhibition, 
you see cats. Just cats. In this 
case, you see lions and house- 
cats, male and female cats, god 
and guardian cats. Are these all 
united just by being cats? As it 
turns out, the Brooklyn Museum 
has something to say on exactly 
this topic. In 2012, the museum 
opened another ongoing exhi¬ 
bition called “Connecting Cul¬ 
tures: A World in Brooklyn,” and 
in its stunning bricolage of art 
from across human time, William 
Merritt Chase’s Girl in a Japanese 
Costume (ca. 1890) sits between 
Female Figure Standing with Arms 
Raised (by an unidentified Dogon 
artist) and a Japanese Jizo Bosatsu. 
Celestial models beg to be contrasted. 
A wall of beautiful American and 
English frames spanning centuries 
hang clustered together, containing 
mirrors or nothing. 

“Connecting Cultures” is trying to 
make a point, very loudly. Museums 
typically use categories useful to visitors: 
time period, material, artist, or geogra¬ 
phy. But curator Kevin Stayton argues 
that “such a standard organization 
can also be limiting. It can prevent 
us from making new and exciting 
connections between geographical 


locations, time period and types of 
objects.” This may be why organiza¬ 
tion in museums isn’t traditionally 
focused on a single subject. 

When museums collect items that 
share a subject such as “figures” or 
“frames,” they make those connections 
for the visitor. Museums create mean¬ 
ing by collecting things and displaying 
them in a certain way. They become 
authors. But curatorial authorship is 
not just the museum’s problem: Visi¬ 
tors make connections all the time, and 
when they make connections, they 


make meaning. Sometimes exhibi¬ 
tions that focus on a single subject can 
appear to be exploring this “connect¬ 
ing-cultures” strategy with abandon, 
surrendering the myth of the invisible 
and neutral curator. Works of wildly 
different origin, medium, and inten¬ 
tion sit next to each other without 
explanation, sharing only a topic. 

Consider the Smithsonian Ameri¬ 
can Art Museum’s recent “Singing and 
the Silence: Birds in Contemporary 
Art,” which included a beautiful tree of 
orange resin birds, somber altars to 


dodo birds, and photographs of birds 
about to be released with trackers. By 
collecting these items, curator Joanna 
Marsh made herself artist and author: 
The meaning isn’t necessarily there 
to begin with, but if we make it— 
well, there it is. 

Back at the Japan Society, we’re left 
with a question: What about those 
occasions when an existing meaning 
is what the curator seeks to high¬ 
light? The meaning of cats is what 
this exhibit is really about; and not 
“just cats,” but cats as the Japanese 
have seen them. Obviously, “just 
cats” is what gets many visi¬ 
tors through the door; but even 
if less-than-scholarly motives 
bring in visitors, the exhibition 
itself is meticulously curated. Is 
that enough to overcome connec¬ 
tions to the present? 

Miwako Tezuka has been 
fairly happy with the media 
portrayals of her exhibition, 
even with all the cat quips. She 
believes that “they understand 
that there’s substance in the 
exhibition even if the initial 
invitation is through the motif.” 
And although the Japan Society 
has paired the exhibition with a 
showing of viral cat videos and 
a cat adoption event, she doesn’t 
worry about viewers’ mixing 
their own notions of cats with 
the meaning in these works. 

“People did have their own 
understanding of what cats are, 
so what we feel about cats might 
be different, but that’s the nature 
of image,” she says. She views 
the exhibition as a gateway into a 
more nuanced understanding of Japa¬ 
nese culture and art. 

In conversation, Clayton Vogel 
lamented that visitors go through muse¬ 
ums quickly. A visitor who pauses, a 
visitor who thinks and connects—that 
is the ideal audience for this type of 
exhibition, he believes. But we are all 
that visitor: Museums are meaning¬ 
making machines, and so are humans. 
As the Brooklyn Museum declares, “It 
is these connections that often help us 
understand what it is to be human and 
how the arts express that.” ♦ 
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Flying Machinists 

The air wasn’t conquered with the greatest of ease. 

by David Bahr 


A lexis de Tocqueville, per¬ 
haps the greatest French 
export to the United States, 
took special notice, during 
his travels, of what he called the “phil¬ 
osophic method” of Americans: 

[I]n most of the operations of the mind 
each American calls only on the indi¬ 
vidual effort of his reason ... as 
they see that they manage to resolve 
unaided all the little difficulties 
that practical life presents, they eas¬ 
ily conclude that everything in the 
world is explicable and that nothing 
exceeds the bounds of intelligence. 

This “philosophic method”—or 
what we might call the “American 
way”—is an apt description of the 
manner in which a tradition start¬ 
ing with Benjamin Franklin, carried 
along nicely by Thomas Edison, and 
residing somewhere today in cen¬ 
tral California has been conveyed 
throughout the course of our history. 
Two links in this chain of American 
inventors deserve special attention 
for their love of knowledge unalloyed 
by any desire for fame or monetary 
gain. They are the Wright brothers. 

David McCullough’s dual biogra¬ 
phy focuses primarily on the scientific 
process behind their success. Little or 
no ink is wasted on unnecessary bio¬ 
graphical details—why neither brother 
married, for example, or the precise 
nature of Orville’s “peculiar spells”— 
and McCullough’s presentation is a 
wonderful reflection of the matter-of- 
fact sensibilities that never deserted 
the Wright clan. The narrative rarely 
slips into moral valuations or senti¬ 
mentality. Instead, McCullough allows 
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Wilbur (left) and Orville Wright (1910) 


the brothers and their inner circle to 
speak for themselves. 

Orville (1871-1948) and Wilbur 
(1867-1912) Wright, sons of an itiner¬ 
ant preacher who valued intellectual 
curiosity and hard work, were tinker- 
ers from the start: fashioning toys for 
their siblings, designing a printing 
press, founding their own newspa¬ 
per, and (what would initially finance 
their aviation exploits) running a suc¬ 
cessful bicycle company. The brothers 
were autodidacts, American-style. 

In 1896, Orville fell ill with 
typhoid. Bedridden, he was cared 
for by his sister, Katharine—a con¬ 
stant companion and confidante to 
both brothers—and by Wilbur, who 
had recently been interested in the 


German aeronautical inventor Otto 
Lilienthal and began reading aloud 
about Lilienthal to his convalescing 
brother. That was the turning point. 
Soon, both Wrights were “reading] 
up on aeronautics as a physician 
would read his books,” according to 
their father. Much time was also spent 
watching birds—which, in a few 
years, would find themselves side-by- 
side a curious new airborne species. 

Success, once arrived, did not abate. 
It became increasingly difficult for the 
Wrights to find peace with the near¬ 
constant swarm of press, government 
functionaries, hangers-on, and just plain 
curious people hounding them on both 
sides of the Atlantic for face time or a 
glimpse of the new marvel. That the 
brothers were able to remain psycho¬ 
logically grounded would make fine fod¬ 
der for further inquiry, except that the 
answer is obvious. This passage from 
McCullough is particularly revealing: 

One day the reporters who hung 
about as close as permitted hop¬ 
ing for a chance to talk to Wilbur 
saw some small boys ... approach¬ 
ing the guards and expected to see 
the children rebuffed as they had 
been. Instead they saw Wilbur, “a 
kindly smile” on his face, welcome 
them, then through the open doors 
watched as he “explained every 
detail of the machine.” 

The spiritual core of the Wright 
brothers, what both drove and sus¬ 
tained them throughout their lives, 
was a pure and simple devotion to sci¬ 
entific exploration or, more generously, 
a love of knowledge—and as wealthy as 
they became, they might gladly have 
cashed out to return to their earlier 
inquiries. Sadly, neither brother was 
able to recapture those halcyon days 
on the streets of Dayton, Ohio, or on 
the sands of Kitty Hawk. In a letter 
to a friend in 1912, Wilbur lamented, 
“We wished to be free from business 
cares so that we could give all our own 
time to advancing the science and art 
of aviation. ... [W]hen we think what 
might have been accomplished if we 
had been able to devote this time to 
experiments, we feel very sad.” 

A few months later, he would be 
dead of typhoid. ♦ 
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Miller’s Lament 

When misattrihutions reach critical mass. 

by Stephen Miller 


W hen I sit down with 
old friends who, like 
me, are in their 70s, 
I sometimes ask: 
“If you could live your life again, 
would you do anything differently?” 
Most just scratch their heads and say, 
“I dunno.” Recently, I told three old 
friends that I would do one thing 
differently: I would get a middle ini¬ 
tial—either Q or X—to distinguish 
myself from the many Stephen Mill¬ 
ers who write books. Or I would 
give myself a full middle name—say, 
Xavier or Quentin. 

In my youth and middle age, my very 
common name—the White Pages lists 
98 Stephen Millers in Virginia, but I bet 
there are more—was only a minor prob¬ 
lem at airports and department stores. 
At least four times, I heard a request for 
Stephen Miller to please come to the 
reservation desk or information coun¬ 
ter. It always turned out to be another 
Stephen Miller; but I would get a shot 
of adrenaline every time I heard my 
name, thinking that something terrible 
had happened to someone in my family. 

I also endured the weak jokes of 
innumerable sales clerks, who would 
say to me, “So, are you the Steve Miller 
of the Steve Miller band?” To which I 
responded sarcastically, “Yeah, right.” 
And once I got a 1099 Tax Statement 
for Miscellaneous Income from a 
newspaper, although that year I hadn’t 
written anything for it. I contacted 
them about the mistake, but they 
never replied. I didn’t feel like trying 
to straighten this out (it was a small 
amount), so on that year’s tax return I 
listed income that I had never received 
for an article that I had never written. 


Stephen Miller is the author, most recently ; 
of The Peculiar Life of Sundays. 


The misattribution problem did 
not become serious until 2006, when 
I published Conversation: A History of 
a Declining Art. First, several letters 
addressed to me care of Yale Univer¬ 
sity Press were sent to another Stephen 
Miller published by Yale: a distin¬ 
guished classicist who writes on ancient 
Greek athletics. Second, on many book¬ 
store websites, I was wrongly described 
as the author of two biographies and 
several historical novels. 

My corpus of books got much larger 
after the publication of my actual lat¬ 
est book, Walking New York: Reflections 
of American Writers from Walt Whitman 
to Teju Cole. I was happy to see that 
Walmart was selling my book, but it 
incorrectly listed me as the author of 
Sweet Blonde , a biography of Dolly 
Parton. And I soon found out that on 
the websites of many independent 
bookstores, I am described in the fol¬ 
lowing way: “Stephen Miller currently 
teaches courses in Zoology, Biology 
and Invertebrate Zoology at the Col¬ 
lege of the Ozarks, Point Lookout, 
MO (Branson). He is also the author of 
General Zoology Lab Manual.” 

I emailed one bookstore to tell them 
that I am not a zoologist. They said 
it was not their fault: The informa¬ 
tion about me was given to them by 
a central book information service. 
They could do nothing about it. I 
got the same response from another 
independent bookstore. I wrote to my 
publisher to see if they could do some¬ 
thing about the misattribution, but I 
have not yet received a reply. 

Because my book is being sold on 
websites around the world, the prob¬ 
lem of misattribution is not confined 
to the United States. The list of books 
attributed to me varies by coun¬ 
try. On a Spanish website, I am the 


author of La Mensajera (The Messen¬ 
ger). On several German websites, I’m 
the author of a biography of Johnny 
Cash. On a Dutch website, I am the 
author of several books, including 
Hawaii by Sextant and Piwik Web Ana¬ 
lytics Essentials. On a Polish website, 
I’m the author of From Fat to Fit: The 
Simple Way to Transform Your Family 
Health as well as Starting and Running 
a Sandwich-Coffee Bar. 

On many websites in Europe and 
Asia, I have a middle initial: H. Why 
the H. when the name on the book 
jacket is Stephen Miller? There are 
several authors named Stephen H. 
Miller, including a Stephen H. Miller 
who wrote Year Book of Plastic and 
Aesthetic Surgery , but there are also 
several authors named Stephen G. 
Miller. I have not yet found an author 
named Stephen X. Miller. 

Is this misattribution a joke being 
played on me by the shade of Jorge Luis 
Borges or Franz Kafka? I can see myself 
as a character in a short story who is try¬ 
ing to find the Transnational Ministry 
of Author Information, which is located 
either in a castle in Transylvania or in a 
strip mall in suburban Los Angeles. If 
I ever get in touch with these incompe¬ 
tent bureaucrats, I will say, “I want to 
be disambiguated. Nowl” 

I could address the misattribution 
problem by having a Wikipedia entry, 
but I am reluctant to set up one myself. 
It smacks too much of self-promotion. 
I could construct my own website, 
but one already exists. If you Google 
“Stephen Miller Author,” you will find 
a website: stephenmillerwriter.com. 
The Author’s Official Website. But 
this is not me. The same author also 
has stephenmillerwriter.org. My web¬ 
site would have to include my birth 
date in the address. 

Lately I have begun to wonder if I 
should be so concerned about misattri¬ 
bution. Perhaps being described as the 
author of a wide variety of books is good 
for sales. I can see a would-be reader 
saying, “This guy is amazing. He is a 
scientist and a literary guy—a renais¬ 
sance man!” So maybe I should say: Let 
a Thousand Misattrihutions Bloom. But 
often I daydream of publishing a book 
with the name Stephen X. Miller. ♦ 
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God, You’re Stupid 


l know it's not nice to say so, but there's 
an important point to be made here: You 
are stupid. Really, incredibly stupid, in fact. 

Now, you might take offense here, par¬ 
ticularly if you are beholden to right-wing 
ideology, and write this off as an ad horni- 
nem attack: a bit of vitriol dripping from 
a bitter and blackened heart. But that’s 
just projection. In reality, you truly are 
incredibly stupid, 1 11 talk in a bit about 
why that is so. 

You see, everything you think is demon¬ 
strably, ludicrously wrong. It's quite amaz¬ 
ing, and there isn't room here to go into 
all the details. So let's take one example: 
triangles. 

In recent years a lot of Very Serious 
People have tried to dupe the American 
public into believing a triangle has three 
sides and three angles, which add up to 
180 degrees. This is a classic zombie: an 
idea that should have died long ago in the 
face of overwhelming evidence to the con¬ 
trary. So why hasn’t it? 

Because America is filled with villains, 
fools, and knaves* that's why. The villains 
have a vested financial stake in convincing 
people a triangle has three sides and three 
angles. It's a false narrative, and they know 
it, but they don't care. (They will even pro¬ 
duce so-called “mathematicians' 5 to provide 
intellectual cover for this massive fraud,) 
That's how despicable they are. These 
people are the Republican leadership. 

Then there are the fools who have been 
tricked into believing what the villains tell 
them, despite the fact that this so-called 
conventional wisdom about triangles is 
both moronic and insane. The fools are 
also Republicans, and they believe such 
obvious lies because they hate black peo¬ 
ple. They are also prone to name-calling 


and character attacks, Even worse, they 
are totally lacking in self-awareness, 

The knaves—these are mostly reason¬ 
able, well-intentioned people, otherwise 
known as Democrats—suspect the villains 
are lying, but they lack the courage to say 
so In today's poisonous political atmo¬ 
sphere these cowards have decided it's too 
hard to overcome the easy appeal of false¬ 
hood and cynical deception by people who 
know nothing about geometry. 

And then there are the media, who like 
to pretend that people who disagree with 
me have anything legitimate to say. This 
is an outrage, and in a more civilized age 
reporters like that would be horsewhipped. 

But we live in an era when human 
scum—and no, thals not too strong a 
term—peddle scare stories and lies and 
then pay no price whatsoever for being 
totally wrong. If they had any intellectual 
integrity whatsoever, they would at least 
be open to the possibility that their entire 
belief system about three-sided triangles 
and other fairy tales is a complete joke— 
one that has been responsible for more 
human suffering and death than all of his¬ 
tory’s wars pul together. 

But no. Rather than face facts and 
concede defeat they retreat into confir¬ 
mation bias and self-congratulation, and 
then spend their days justifying their own 
behavior by hurling invective at anyone 
who has the temerity to question their pre¬ 
posterous notions. Frankly, I can’t imagine 
how they live with themselves. 

And you? I’ve just explained everything 
you need to know, using small words and 
short sentences. And yet 1 11 have to explain 
it all again and again, in future columns. 
Because you just don’t get it, do you? Why? 

Because you’re stupid, that’s why. □ 
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